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“he House Beautiful house is finished throughout in Avhansas Soft Pine” 
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Talks With 


HEN we were youngsters we used to like to know when 

we sat down to dinner what the dessert was to be 
“what was coming after,’ as we probably used to say. It is 
doubtful if that characteristic has been outgrown, and so we are 
going to devote this space each month in telling you “what is 
coming after.” [t has been our plan for many years to make the 
September issue a building number, and we are doing the same 
this year. To be sure we may not be able to build right away, 
but as soon as the War is over, the restrictions on lumber and 
labor will be lifted; and if we who are planning to build are wise 
we will have our plans all made—down to the last detail—so 
as to be ready to push the work along. 

We are particularly proud of our “War House” which opens 
the September number. We have heard of war bread, war 
menus, war savings, etc., now we are to have a War House. 
But we will not take up more of this space to tell you about it, 
for you will find a short account of this on page 171 of this issue. 
Then there is a more elaborate house—a Stucco house—built 
out in California, but equally well suited to other parts of the 
country; and a siniple little home out in Westport, Conn., which 
can be built for a moderate sum. Some very successful houses 
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have been built from old barns, and we thought this would be 
a particularly good time to show some of the homes which can 
be built in this way at comparatively small cost. 

We have not forgotten the interiors, for they are just as im- 
portant as the exteriors,—if not more so. You'll be interested 
in the beautiful fireplaces we are to have, in the delightful little 
breakfast nook one woman has built in her kitchen, in the indoor 
garden, in the pictures showing how Boston is using her parks, 
and the numerous other articles which we'll have to ask you to 
wait to see. 

And now just a word about the August number—the dinner 
so to speak. We are always glad to know which pages are the 
most interesting to our readers, and there is only one way to 
find out—to ask you to write and tell us. Don’t be afraid 
you'll take up too much of the Editor’s time. We are glad to 
hear from you—both about the pages you do like and those you 
don’t—if there are any. 

Nothing would delight us more than to have you, after read- 
ing this August number, write us a long letter and tell us just 
what you like the most—what the least, and if you have time, 
why. We would like to hear from all of our readers! 
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This snug retreat does not show all its good qualities. The bricked floor, barely raised from the surrounding lawn, 
makes for intimacy with the garden and tennis court. Specially designed awnings shield the porch from a too hot sun, 
and woven reed furniture gives the touch that hints of summer. 
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The Japanese Garden in America 


IS IT A POSSIBILITY? 


Borrowing an Art Movement from Another Country Because We Cannot Resist the 
Call of Beauty in the Thing Itself Is Not Affectation; It is Artistic Appreciation 


UCH has been writ- 

ten about the im- 
possibility of reproducing 
Japanese gardens in 
America. A Japanese 
garden, claim these ob- 
jectors, isan embodiment 
of the religious race ex- 
perience of the Orient. No American can 
enter into that religious experience or sat- 
urate himself with its symbolism. There- 
fore a Japanese garden is for an American 
an impossibility and an anachronism. 





The premises are quite correct. But 
we cannot agree with the conclusion. Art 


The Morris Estate. 


These lions are on the right and left of the Japa- 
nese rock garden. They came from the sacred temple 
garden of Japan. The shrubbery is now so dense 
that a photograph of the rock garden as a whole is 
not available. 
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By HELEN DEAN BOGAN 


in all places and in all times has both 
loaned and borrowed. By this is meant, 
not a servile copying but a gentle and 
subtle ingrafting of the best things of one 
country upon the needs of another. And 
while it is entirely impossible for an Occi- 
dental ever to get the point of view of 
one for whom “the never moving rocks 
—nay, the very stones by the roadside— 
are informed with viewless and awful 
being,’’ still that is no reason why he 
should not transplant the beauty of their 
gardens across the sea. 

And we Americans, however much we 
are anathematized by that fatal word 
“Occidental,” can, with our minds, under- 
stand something of Japanese gardens 
through a little knowledge of their his- 
tory. Even Alice Through the Looking 
Glass understood what the Looking Glass 
creatures told her about remembering 
things that were going to happen next 
week, and getting hurt before you prick 
your finger. 

The two great keys with which to un- 
lock every door in Japan are Shintoism 
and Buddhism. And if you must lose one 
of these keys lose that of Buddhism. For 
without the key of Shintoism, that age- 
long cult of ancestor worship, every door 
of every mystery, almost, indeed, of 
every act of common living in Japan, will 
remain sealed to you. Every Japanese 
household today has its “God shelf,” and 
before it daily prayers must be said and 
offerings made to the spirits of the an- 
cestors. Earthquakes may demolish the 
house, famine and pestilence threaten it 
with extinction, but to omit this rite is 
unthinkable. The dead not only become 
spirits or gods, and remain in the world, 
still needing food and drink and the hom- 
age of the living, but they also wreak 
vengeance if fitting attention is not re- 
ceived, and must therefore be propitiated. 
Japan, as someone has said, is a land of 
the dead. They, rather than the living, 
are the arbiters of all things. The mind 
of the Japanese is, then, constantly 
attuned to the spirits of the dead, who 
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are instinct in every breath he draws, 
every stone he treads, as the ear of Keats 
was attuned to the “ditties of no sound” 
on the Grecian vase. With Buddhism, 
Chinese art and Chinese animism entered 
Japan hand in hand. Thus, particular 
spirits were supposed to inhabit particular 
spots. There were gods of waterfalls, of 
the wind, of rocks, of insects. As, with 
the progress of other arts, the art of garden 
making grew, these spirits must be con- 
sidered more and more, lest offense be 
given them. The stone, the lantern, 
the shrine, in which we see nothing 
but an artistic arrangement, is to the 








The Morris Estate. 


The stone, the lantern, the shrine, in which we see 
nothing but an artistic arrangement, ts to the Japa- 
nese a propitiation before an angry deity. The 
Japanese idol is here seated among the rocks under 
a lizard tree. 
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The Japanese studies his permanent arrangement until he has a beautifully composed picture of things that can never fail—his pines, bridges, water 


Japanese a propitiation before an angry 
deity. 

The science of garden making was 
originated three hundred and twenty 
years ago: by the Japanese philosopher 
Sen-no Rikyu. This son of a cooper, who 
became the favorite adviser of the con- 
queror of Korea, created the customs of 
the “Tea Ceremony” and inculcated the 
love of nature and of art, as well as the 
art of garden making. The science which 
developed is too intricate to take up. 
The three types of gardens, Shin, Gyo, 
and So, range from a very simple to a 
highly involved type. Certain general 
rules follow all the treatments. There 
must be three hills, and three islands in 
every lake. Nine rocks are imperative 
four flat and five upright. The relations 
of the hills, lakes and trees, are all speci- 
fied. Their very names breathe religion 
and symbolism—the guardian stone, the 
consort, the worshiping stone (whose clean 
sand looks like the “‘surf of a distant sea’’) 
the harmonizing stone, the water tray, the 
snail shell stone, the moon shadow (sup- 
posed to be an island in a far flung sea), 
the gazing stone, the defending stone. Are 
not the images delightful, and those called 
up by the names of the trees equally 
charming—the tranquil tree, waterfall pro- 
tector, twilight tree, and peeping pine? 





and rocks are the same the year around. 


The appearance of the Japanese garden 
is too well known to require much de- 
scription. We know that they are to be 
poetical interpretations of some great 
scene in nature. The wonderful garden 
in the Kyoto temple, which took fifteen 
years to achieve, and which Anshu con- 
sented to build only if no time or money 
limit were imposed, and no interference 
were attempted, represents most of the 
principal beauty spots of Japan. We 
know also how little attention is given to 
flowers, except for a bit of iris or some 
flowering fruit trees, know what insistence 
is placed on the gnarled and contorted 
appearance of the dwarf trees, simulating 
great age, know the charm of the water- 
falls, brooklets and pools, with their 
simple bridges, know the artistic as well 
as the religious quality of the shrines, 
tablets, lanterns and images, know the 
importance of rocks, and the almost 
imperative employment of a tea house, 
know above all the religious symbolism 
and personal beauty of a Japanese garden. 

In spite of all these elements of differ- 
ence, which almost amount to garden 
making in another planet, we welcome 
the increasing popularization of the Jap- 
anese garden in America. Beside the 
countless smaller Japanese experiments, 
we have in America several notable Jap- 
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anese gardens. Views of some of these 
are given here. Along many lines in 
garden making America may well seat 
herself at the feet of this teacher from the 
Orient. The Japanese insistence, for 
instance, that a garden is a place to be 
lived in is a very fecund suggestion. It is 
a curious thing, but the Japanese doubt- 
less feels about our gardens the same 
sense of bareness and lack of furnishing 
that we feel about his house. The reason 
is obvious. We live in our homes, the 
Japanese lives in his garden. In America 
we walk about in our gardens, we work in 
them, we delight in pointing out our 
achievements and the successes of our 
gardeners, we may even drink tea in 
them, but we do not live in them. And 
yet “a garden is a lovesome spot,” and 
the habit of living less on porches and 
more in gardens cannot fail to enlarge 
our art horizons. (N.B. They do have 
mosquitoes in Japan.) 

Then from the constant insistence of 
the Japanese on providing spots of endur- 
ing interest, we may learn great, even 
revolutionary, things. We lay great 
stress on a succession of bloom. But 
when our plans for color fail in any way 
our garden is apt to look a bit barren in 
some part. The Japanese safeguards 
himself against this. He studies his 
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Morris Estate. 


The Japanese know the artistic as well as the re- 


ligious quality of lanterns. He knows, also, how to 
surround them with shrubbery. 


If the Japanese have no natural lake they make an artt- 
ficial one. Note the one on the right. 


has a 
things 


until he 
picture of 
his pines, bridges, 


permanent arrangement 
beautifully composed 
that can never fail 
water and rocks are the same the year 
around; and whatever happens to the 
flowers, his garden is always permanently 
and unalterably lovely. There is, in all 
good gardens, a constant striving after 
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It may be difficult to believe that this Japanese gar- 
den is right bere in America, but such 1s the case. 
Mr. Charles J. Pilling, of Lansdowne, Pa., is the 
happy owner. 


vista. The surroundings as well as the 
garden itself are studied. If a neighbor’s 
yard presents some unsightly thing then 
the planting must screen it. If it affords 
some beautiful thing care must be taken 
that the charming scrap be given a har- 
monious setting. If possible the garden 
is made first. Then the house is placed 
to command the most attractive angle of 
the well-composed garden. 

Another great and revolutionary corol- 
lary is that it is not necessary to accept 
flatness in a garden just because the real 
estate man has presented one with a pan 
cake. It is so irresistible to the Japanese 
mind to dig a hole, cement the bottom 
for a pool, and use the dirt thus extracted 
to form a rise of ground or “ mountain.” 
We hail the gentle ups and downs of our 
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gardens with delight when we have them, 
but the practice of making the rises and 
hollows for ourselves has never become 
universal in America. 

The possibility of an outcrop of beauty 
on a place which is ‘‘too small to amount 
to anything” is another revelation to the 
American mind. A Japanese can con- 
struct a replica of mountain majesty in 
a cigar box, or make a strip of ground 
between two houses produce undulations 
and angles of greenery and rocks that 
make us ashamed of the nasturtiums 
against our back fence. 

In America, too, the pruning knife is 
considered as a practical, but not as an 
artistic, weapon. If a tree or bush 


doesn’t grow in just the way we wish we 
(Continued on page 164) 


Probably the gardens of the Morris Estate are among 
the finest in America. 
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“Mayfield” 
Newport 
Rhode Island 





INCE this house was built—about 1793 

—there have been many changes made, 
both in the house itself and in its location. 
Originally it was the cottage on the Cogge- 
shall farm and stood at one end of Spring 
Street. Then Coggeshall Avenue was opened 
and the cottage being in the way was moved 
to a spot where Bellevue Avenue was to be 
laid. This became the chief avenue in New- 








This morning room holds many things of bistor- 
ical interest. The picture just above the sofa ts 
Gilbert Stuart's first painting, done when he was 
twelve or thirteen years old, and has never been 
outside of Mrs. Glyn’s family. And note the 
Louis XVI mintature writing desk. 


We feel it a privilege to be given the opportunity 
to look in on this drawing-room. There are sev- 
eral pieces of old Chippendale here, and the owner 
glories in the picture of the Duke of Wellington 
showing Queen Victoria over the battlefield of 
Waterloo. The engraving is after Herring—the 
English sporting artist. 









Not a thing was disturbed in the house when it was moved the last time. Even the glass and 
china were left on the pantry shelves. 


















The Home 
of 


Mrs. W. L. Glyn 


port. The cottage passed through several 
hands: during the next eighty-five years, 
when it was purchased by, Walter Langdon 
Kane. The cottage was then enlarged and 
other improvements made. Mrs. Glyn (for- 
merly Mrs. Kane) has continued to live in it 
ever since. In 1902 it was found wise to 
move the house further from the road, the au- 
tomobiles proving to be too noisy for comfort. 








This dear little children’s playhouse was built in 1854 by 
Mr. Kane’s father and moved to Mayfield for his grand- 
children. It 1s now used by his great-grandchildren. 


This photograph does not begin to do justice to the wonder- 
ful garden by the Mayfield house. Only a general idea of the 
beauty of the spot may be gained, but it ts a delightful place 
to spend one’s time. 


These pictures show different portions of the dining-room. 
The old mahogany sideboard bas been in the family for three 
generations, and the four-tier dumb waiter above 1s » rare. 
As the sun pours in through the bay window the rays are 
reflected by the Waterford glass on the waiter until they fagrly 
dance. 











“Come right in and make yourselves at home.” 


My Mountain Play-House 


It Was More Than a Year After Purchasing the Land Before the Author Could Build the 
Camp, But During This Time Every Available Moment Was Spent in Making Plans 


EAVING the main road, we drive 

—4 into a lane, past farmhouse and 
barn, open the pasture gate—being 
careful to close it again—and with many a jolt climb up the 
winding way through fields and woods until we come suddenly 
out into the open, and find ourselves at the camp. 

it stands on a wooded knoll and peeps out from among big 
pines. In front lies a broad pasture dotted with small ever- 
greens, and bordered by giant trees of the forest. Behind these 
rise the mountains, one upon another, wooded hills, or bare 
rocky slopes over which the fires have gone. Still farther away 
showing blue-gray in the distance, are some of the highest peaks 
of the Adirondacks. Behind the fringe of woods is a tiny river, 
not visible, but good to listen to as it ripples along its rocky bed. 
From the highway a hundred feet below, comes the occasional 
honk of a motor horn as a car goes swiftly by. A reminder of 
the world outside, it enhances the solitude and peace of my little 
nest in the woods. 

It was more than a year after purchasing the land before | 
could build the camp, but during this time, every available 
moment was spent in making plans. | watched the magazines 
for designs of simple houses, and occasionally found a helpful 
suggestion in the newspapers. The Brownie camera, too, was 
put to use, and served to record many an interesting detail of 
fireplace, doorway, or porch. 

In planning the camp, | constantly recalled a very charming 
play-house | had whena child. From a tiny living-room a wind- 
ing stair led up to the dolls’ bed-chamber. There were casement 
windows, a porch, deep eaves, and an atmosphere of intimacy 
and simplicity. All these | wanted to embody in the camp, 
but to give it also the comfort and convenience of a larger 
structure. 

One of the first things to be considered was the water supply. 
Upon the successful solution of this, depends the comfort of any 
camp. Several ways were open. There was the river near at 
hand, springs, or a dashing brook three-quarters of a mile distant 


By REBECCA MERRITT WHITE 
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coming from a source high up in the 
mountains. We chose this, although 
involving more expense, because it 
assured a continual supply of water and the necessary pressure. 
The pipe was laid above ground, and disconnected in winter to 
avoid freezing. 

The first glimpse of the camp conveys a welcome. It seems 
to say, “Come right in and make yourselves at home.”’ The 
wide-flung casement windows, the broad piazza invitingly 
shady, deep eaves, and soft brown woodsy look of the shingled 
walls all give an atmosphere of hospitality. 

A Dutch door leads directly into a living-room fifty feet long 
by thirty wide. Facing the door is the fireplace, a massive one 
of stone with chimney reaching to the ceiling. To the right is 
a screen. One peeps behind it and finds a door leading out into 
the cosiest kitchen imaginable. To stand in the middle of the 
floor and be able to reach stove, sink, and table at the same time, 
has proved a blessing more than once when there were hungry 
guests inside clamoring for dinner. The dining-room? Right 
here in the bay window end of the living-room where a stanch 
weathered oak table will seat a dozen people. Having hunted 
in vain for such a table in the city shops | had it made at a near- 
by saw-mill at a trifling cost. 

To break the length of the living-room and keep it from look- 
ing the least bit barn-like, the floor is raised at one end two steps 
above the lower level; making a platform about fifteen feet 
long. At one side is the stairway. Here, too, is the piano, a 
square one of ancient date but with tone still sweet and mellow. 

The dominant note of the living-room is cheer. The walls 
and beamed ceiling are finished in the natural color of spruce, a 
soft yellow, and reflect every bit of sunshine that comes flooding 
in through the casement windows. These frame wonderful 
pictures—of mountains and meadow and glimpse of woods—so 
there is no need for hanging anything on the walls, except a few 
college flags and banners to give a note of color in the room. 
Books add their air of hominess. It is easy to tuck in shelves 
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The big birch log of cord wood size burns brightly 
for hours. The stones themselves have an inviting 
and familiar look. Only a short time ago they 
formed part of some outcropping ledge along the val- 
ley. Now hewn in huge blocks still partly covered 
with moss and lichen, they make our fireplace, 
blending harmoniously with the hearth of water- 
worn stones taken from the river near-by, and the 
moss-covered mantel made from a neighboring fence 
rail. 

With the green of the forest so close and the pun- 
gent fragrance of pines drifting in through open 
windows, one would not miss flowers. But no living- 
room is quite so charming without them, even if it be 
atacamp. And here flowers are to be had by arm- 
fuls for the least amount of seeking. Black-eyed- 
Susan, Bouncing-Bet, steeple-chase and a dozen 
others grow in the near-by fields and along the road- 
side. In the woods are more delicate varieties, 
various ferns, and shy, hiding blossoms, chief among 
them the exquisite twin-flower. 

The second floor of the camp consists of four bed- 
rooms, bath and trunk room. All the bedrooms are 
light and airy, and each has a closet. The furnish- 
ings are as simple as possible, unbleached muslin 





The only sounds are the tinkling cow-bells, occasional whirring of wings, the drone of a locust curtains, rag rugs, a candle-stand painted white to 
match the bed, a chair or two and a bureau. 


or the clear, sweet call of a wood thrush. 





for them anywhere along the walls 
between the studs. The rugs are 
of Indian design in tones of brown 
and green. Most of the furniture is 
Mission, though in the matter of 
rocking chairs, wicker was preferred 
for solid comfort. There is a desk 
for the family and another for the 
guests; some couches piled with 
pillows, also tables with reading 
lamps and a usually disorderly array 
of magazines and papers. 

The living-room is spacious enough 
to admit of several occupations go- 
ing on at the same time in various 
corners. But we like best to gather 
in front of the fireplace. There is 
a charm about it at all times, and 
on chilly days what cheer it gives! 


The dining-room? Right here in the bay 
window end of the living-room where a stanch 
weathered oak table will seat a dozen people. The dominant note of the living-room ts 
cheer. The walls and beamed cetling are fin- 
ished in the natural color of spruce, a soft yel- 
low, and reflect every bit of sunshine that comes 
flooding tn through the casement windows 








When we are not tramping or 
fishing or working about our small 
estate, one of our joys is to take a 
book into the grove close by, climb 
into a hammock there or stretch out 
on the soft bed of pine needles, and 
be lazy for hours. The only sounds 
are the tinkling cow-bells, occasional 
whirring of wings, the drone of a 
locust, or the clear, sweet call of a 
wood thrush. Seen through the 
screen of branches, how peaceful is 
the prospect of sunny meadow and 
haze-wrapped mountains beyond! 

| always go back to my mountain 
play-house with renewed zest, eager 


(Continued on page 100) 








A garden lesson in 
the shelter house of the 
Brandeis School. The 
children do not have to 
be urged to study these 
lessons. 





SCHOOL in a garden! That is the 

ideal of many an educator—a place 
for children which in some slight degree 
shall give them a chance to see and enjoy 
natural beauty and to develop their fac- 
ulties through the exercise of sense per- 
ceptions amid beautiful surroundings. It 
is an ideal that too often seems far from 
realization, yet here and there it may be 
found. On a recent trip through South- 





An Ideal School Garden 


A Striking Example of What May Be Done by One Devoted Woman, 
With Loyal Friends, Working for An Immediate and Practical End 


By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


ern cities I ran across one such school 
which is of interest not only for what it is 
but for the way it came into existence. 
For it is a striking example of what may 
be done by one devoted woman, with 
loyal friends, working for an immediate 
and practical end. 

The beautiful city of Louisville is fa- 
mous formanyexcellencies. Among these 
are its schools. A leading New York 
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Photo by Courier Journal Art Dept. 





These long rows of onions and peas show what can be accomplished. 
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Both the theory and 
the practical side of gar- 
dening are taught the 
young boys and girls 
at this school in 
Louisville. 





educator, discussing the prevalent styles 

in school “surveys,” was heard to remark 

that there is no use in making a survey of 

Louisville because it would be found that 

everything that could be recommended to 

improve the usual school system is already 

in operation. And in respect to the ideal 

of the school in a garden Louisville is 

one of the few cities in which the 

garden has taken on the character of per- 

manence and value that is desired by 
every educator of clear vision who takes 
a long look ahead. 

It is unfortunate that too many school 
authorities find the recognized needs of the 
schools so pressing and so difficult to get 
that they fail to see the necessity of provid- 
ing the gardens and grounds that give the 
schools an effective environment. As in so 
many other phases of school work the initi- 
ative in this has to be taken by outside 
individuals or organizations who supplement 
the efforts of principals and teachers by 
buying additional land or providing garden 
facilities for land already acquired. An 
admirable example of what can be done in 
this respect is found in the Albert S. Bran- 
deis School of Louisville. This is a city 
grammar school with ample playground 
space, along one end of which there runs a 
lovely garden with a small green-house, an 
attractive shelter-house and tool shed, and 
a permanent planting of roses and other 
flowering shrubs as well as of small fruits 
and perennial flowers. There are spaces 
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set aside for children’s gardens and for 
little community tree gardens. 

The way in which this garden came 
into existence is of as much interest as 
the garden itself. Several years ago 
Mrs. John H. Miller became impressed 
with the inadequacy of the present 
school facilities for giving to boys and 
girls the vital knowledge needed for their 
best development. It seemed to her 
that a real garden in which they would 
work with flowers and other plants, 
learning to grow food crops and being 
taught the great laws that govern living 
things, would be distinctly helpful. To 
bring about such a result was no small 
undertaking, for there was no surplus 
wealth at hercommand. But she started 
in to accomplish it with a will that sur- 
mounted all obstacles and was fortu- 


Children at work in the garden cultivating their 
cabbages and beets. 





nate in finding sympathetic help among 
several of the patriotic women of the city. 
The Louisville Outdoor Art League 
adopted the idea and did splendid service 
in helping to establish the garden. The 
land was bought, the green-houses built, 
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the shelter-house came into being, and the 


garden was at last planted. The attrac- 
tive shelter-house and tool shed was a me- 
morial provided by Mrs. John A. Stratton. 

The establishing of such a garden, how- 
ever, is only one step toward the fulfil- 
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A corner of the tool house—as well taken 
care of as the gardens. 


ment of a real program of school 
gardening. The succeeding steps 
must be taken day by day, and the 
work must be guided by a sympa- 
thetic leader, if success is to fol- 
low. Fortunately such a _ leader 
was found in Miss Emilie Yunker, 
Garden Supervisor for the Louis- 
ville Schools. The management of 
the school gardening both in this 
Brandeis School and in several of 
the other city schools has now 
been taken over by the Board 
of Education, and the interest of 
the pupils in the garden movement 
is shown to a remarkable extent 
by the large enlistment of the 
recently organized companies of 
the United States School Garden 
Army—the organization through which 
the National Bureau of Education is 
attempting to make this a more pro- 
ductive and a more beautiful country 
through the millions of children in the 
public schools throughout the states. 


Make the Garden Work All Summer 


LANT garden crops so as to have a 
succession of vegetables—as many 
plantings as can be matured before kill- 
ing frosts in the fall—say the garden 
specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The gardener who 
is content with but one crop does not get 
the maximum benefit from his land and 
labor. 
The garaener who is uncertain as to 
when Jack Frost is likely to appear in 





the fall, and as to how far in advance of 
his appearance the last crops should be 
planted can find information on these 
points in ‘“The Farm Garden in the 
North,’’ Farmers’ Bulletin 937, issued for 
free distribution by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This bulletin, which is offered to city 
gardeners as well as to those in the 
country and which contains information 
of equal value to both, has a zone map 


of the United States, based on the aver- 
age dates of the first killing frost in au- 
tumn. By referring to the map, the 
approximate latest safe date for planting 
any crop in any of the various zones may 
be determined. 

The bulletin also contains a table giv- 
ing the latest safe dates for planting 
vegetable seeds in the open in the Nor- 
thern States and telling the period neces- 
sary for maturity of the various crops. 








Famous Pieces of Adam Furniture 


Much of the Charm of Our Colonial Architecture Depends 
Upon the Sound Tradition and Practice of the Adam Brothers 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 





eS NTIL | read the letters of my beloved Horace 

.=| Walpole | had no idea of the vogue, or of the 
extent and quality, of the Adam Brothers’ 
artistic and social influence on England in 
their day. True, Walpole, who admired the 
wide spaces of Gothic architecture and liked 
to interpret Classicism for himself, often 
speaks of their work disparagingly, but when 
you consider that in his voluminous corre- 
spondence the names of Chippendale, Heppelwhite and Shera- 
ton never appear, and that Robert and James Adam are 
mentioned, not once but many times, and at length, you will 
understand what I mean. Horace Walpole was a great, form- 
ative connoisseur, the arbiter elegantarium of his age, and that 
he took the brothers as seriously as he did, speaks their high emi- 
nence. The other designers of furniture existed, of course; 
they were there, and they and all their works were not worth 
the trouble of recording, but the Adam mode though not always 
admired was never lightly dismissed. However, quoting lit- 
erally will show you better than anything else what | am trying 
to tell you, and the following extract is from a letter 
written in 1778—the American Revolution still 
going on, you see—to his close friend, the 
Reverend William Mason. 

“Mr. Nicholls and | went last week to 
see the new apartment at Osterley Park. 
The first chamber, a drawing-room, not 
a large one, is the most superb and beau- 
tiful that can be conceived, and hung 
with Gobelin tapestry and en- 
riched by Adam in his best 
taste, except that he has 
stuck diminutive heads in 
bronze no bigger than a half- 
crown into the chimney- 
piece’s hair. The next is a 
light green velvet bedcham- 
ber. The bed is of green 
satin richly embroid- — 
ered in colors, and. 
with eight columns; 
too theatric, and too 
like a modern head- 
dress, for round the 
outside of the dome 
are festoons of artifi- 
cial flowers. What 
would Vetruvius think 
of a dome decorated 
by a milliner? The 
last chamber, after 
these two proud 
rooms, chills you; it 
is called Etruscan, 
and is painted all over 
like Wed gewood’s 
wares, with black and 
yellow small gro- 
tesques. Even the 
chairs are of painted 








































ina garden. I never saw sucha profound tumble into the bathos. 
It is like going out of a palace into a potter’s field. Tapestry, 
carpets, glass, velvet, satin, are all attributes of winter. There 
could be no excuse for such a cold termination, but its containing 
a cold bath next to the bedchamber, and it is called taste to join 
these incongruities! I hope | have put you ina passion!” 

This from an eye-witness, even though a prejudiced one, seems 
to me valuable indeed. The reference to the constant medal- 
lions in use by the Adams; the influence of Wedgewood with 
whom the brothers worked in great harmony, often incorporating 
in their designs those classic placques, white, nymph-like figures 
on a dull blue background—there is one such little cabinet in 
the Metropolitan Museum—and, above all, the mention of 
painted furniture which they really introduced into English 
taste; every one of these things is most significant. 

There were four brothers in this remarkable family: John, 
Robert, William and James. The father held the post of King’s 
Mason in Edinburgh, and Robert, most famous of all, was born 
in 1728 at Kirkcaldy, the same fair Kirkcaldy lea, | suppose, 
where, as the old ballad sings, Helen lies. His education was 

good and sound, and, nodoubt, he inherited muchof his natu- 

ral talent from his father whose encouragement and 
financial assistance must have been considerable, 
for, after Robert’s graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, he was sent first to 
study architecture in England and later to 

\ continue his researches in Italy. And here 
A is where our great admiration of Robert 
Adam must begin, for he was one of 

the first to go to original sources. 

So many other designers had 

been willing to borrow, make 

over and adapt the ideas of 

other men who had preceded 

them—and often do it beauti- 

fully!—but he very soon felt 
not only the desire but the 
necessity of working from the 
inspiration of the thing 
itself. It was probably 
when he was about 
twenty-six that he be- 
gan his Continental 
Tour, the Grand Tour 
wasn’t it called then, 
that final finish to a 
gentleman’s educa- 
tion. In France the 
architect Clerisseau 
became his friend, 
probably his master, 
and later on he went 
with him to Italy. 
Making valuable 
sketches at Genoa and 
Rome and Venice he 
at last decided that, 
since all work influ- 
enced by the antique 
had hitherto been 
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wood. It would be a 


pretty waiting-room 


This pier-glass with elaborate classic motifs (notice especially the delicate medallion at the top) was 
designed by the Adam Brothers for the mansion of the Earl of Bute. 


9a done from public 
buildings, a new 
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note should be struck. Con- 
sequently he went to Spalatro 

in Dalmatia to the ruins of the 
Emperor Diocletian’s palace—a pri- 
vate residence, though magnificent— 
and made thorough and complete 
drawings in about five weeks. | 
sometimes wonder if anybody else 
ever quite absorbed the detail of an- 
tiquity, the feeling of Classic symbol- 
ism as he did, and just because | 
quoted an unfriendly criticism of Wal- 
pole’s, | am going to gossip a bit more 
and repeat another and more favorable 
one of his judgments, “Mr. Bruce (the 
celebrated African traveller) contrib- 
uted a Theban harp as beautifully and 
gracefully designed as if Mr. Adam had 
drawn it for Lady Mansfield’s dressing- 
room, with a sphinx, masks, a patera 
and a running foliage of leaves. This 
harp Mr. Bruce says, was copied from 
a painting in fresco on the inside of a 
cavern near the ancient Thebes, and 
that it was painted there by the order 
of Seosostris.”” For Adam so to have 
caught and held and reproduced the 
magic distance of Time seems to me 
nothing short of genius. 
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The stately mantel and grate—among the finest Adam pieces 
in the Metropolitan Museum—are adorned with delicate pewter 


mountings beautifully designed and applied. 











Inside view of the third Drawing-Room of the Earl of Derby's House in Grosvenor Square. 
masterpieces, but Time has swept it away; now this magnificence exists only tn engravings. 
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It is the greatest mistake in- 
deed to judge Robert Adam 
away from his architectural 

work. A designer of furniture cer- 
tainly he was, and his ideas were 
carried out by such craftsmen as 
Chippendale, Sheraton and Heppel- 
white, but all this work was done in 
architectural relation to his interiors, 
and in order merely that the furnish- 
ings should suit and harmonize with 
his backgrounds. After his Conti- 
nental travels he returned to London 
about 1758, and established himself 
and his brother James as architects, 
and so great was their popularity 
that they soon distanced Sir William 
Chambers, the sponsor of “the Chi- 
nese taste,” in general favor and es- 
teem. In 1762 Robert Adam was 
appointed architect to his Majesty, 
and six years later was elected to 
Parliament, and from that time on 
to the day of his death in 1792 one 
success followed another. What is 
spoken of as “the first great office 
building in London” was built in 
1769 by the four brothers. Called 
the Adelphi Buildings, it was 


It was considered in its day one of Robert Adams’ 
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You can see how the design of this table might easily have influenced Heppelwbite. 
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It was made by the Adam Brothers for the Hall at Shelburn 


House, Berkeley Square. 


an enormous collection of arches and wharves and viaducts on 
the banks of the Thames, and Horace Walpole describes it, 
again to William Mason, as “warehouses laced down the seams.” 
Financially the venture never was a success; the buildings were 
sold at public auction, and, in a later letter Walpole writes: 
“What patronage of arts in the Parliament, to vote the City’s 
land to these brothers, and then sanctify the sale of the houses 
by a bubble!” 

But in spite of this criticism, the artistic and financial tri- 
umphs of Robert and James continued unchecked; they designed 
and decorated Sion, the Duke of Northumberland’s seat, in 
which the brothers are said to have displayed ‘‘great taste,” the 
owner “great magnificence’; Kenwood, the Earl of Mansfield’s 
villa; and Sutton Park which belonged to the Earl of Bute, 
besides many others. And haunted by that passion for per- 
fection, given only to lovers of their art, dominated by their 
desire for completeness, these conscientious architects designed 
not only the furniture, but the smallest details of a room 
so that there might be no different, jarring note to spoil the 
harmonv of the whole. A lock, an escutcheon, a bracket for 
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An Adam Cabinet from the Metropolitan Muscum, showing delicate 
marquetry. 





value. 
brothers have left the world; Pergolesi and Cipriani, those artists 
imported from Italy, and the lovely Angelica Kaufmann, what won- 
derful color and tone their skilful fingers applied to panels and medal- 
lions on those charming commodes and bookcases and consoles that 
the Adams designed! Ina measure, this influence is perceptible today ; 
and in their own time their effect on others was enormous. 
critics, even, declare that they re-created simplicity, or, at least, paved 
the way for it. Chippendale, belonging to an entirely different school, 
never showed the slightest trace of it, although some of their finest 
designs were fashioned at his shop at number 60 St. Martin’s Lane; 
but both Heppelwhite and Sheraton, for their later work especially, 
are deeply in the Adams’s debt, and Sheraton generously acknowledged 
Indeed, the feeling for Classicism showed itself in England be- 
cause of their work rather sooner than it was developed in the Louis 
Seize type in France. 


candles, nothing was too small for these brothers to seize and 
stamp with the genius of their personality. 

So many of these grandeurs, alas, have been swept away by 
Time and Change, and exist now just in the pages of some book 
of engravings. And Adam furniture is not often to be met with, 
fortunately, perhaps, for away from its own setting it lacks a 
sense of unity. Sometimes, in the higher-priced antique shops 
you find a piece, or at some big collector’s sale, and once I saw 
a table, lovely, silver-mounted, adorned with that rich coloring 
that painting gives these treasures, that had been discovered in 
an old Southern home, and bought for much less than its real 

















Adam chaise longue from the Metropolitan. The sides are charmingly 
carved. 


The painted work is one of the fine legacies that the Adam 
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Your Neighbor in France 


An Appeal to Home-Lovers for Those Whose Homes Have Been Destroyed 


VER since the United States declared war on 

Germany, THE House BeEautiFuL has been 
working hand in hand with the Government, urging 
more extensive gardens, doing everything possible to 
encourage food conservation throughout the country, 
and devoting considerable space in its pages to an- 
nouncements of the Liberty Loans. It has con- 
tributed generously to the appeals of the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C. A. and other or- 





And later, in a cable, came this message: “ More 
than ever we must be prepared to help a magnifi- 
cent nation ‘carry on’. France looking to America. 
Don’t hesitate to lay emphasis on necessity to 
carry on cultivation of crops. Lend all possible 
assistance to this end. Have been asked by French 
Government to establish two more centres—one in 
Alsace and one in Somme.” 

Next month we will show you 





ganizations devoting themselves 
to war relief work. It has re- 
sponded with open pocketbooks 
to the three Liberty Loans and 
to the War Saving Stamp Drive. 
Yet it believes it should do more, 
that it should not only contribute 
to our own needs but that it 
should hold out a helping hand to 
those brave men and women in 


desperate need of funds. 


Cablegram received by Commitlee from Anne Morgan 
and Mrs. Dike as We Are Going to Press 


ITUATION grave but everyone calm and confident 

with supreme faith in American support. 
American troops magnificent. 
totally drained. We are moving with events but in 
Need for immediate finan- 
cial assistance greater than ever. 


some photographs taken by the 
Committee in France. We would 
have liked to do so this time; 
but it was too late to have cuts 
made, and we did not want to 
delay one moment in starting 
this House BEAUTIFUL drive for 
funds for those superb men and 
women who have suffered so much 
in this great war for liberty. Let 


Our 
Our bank account 


DIKE-MORGAN. 





France who have suffered and 
still suffer in behalf of all the Allies—including ourselves. Those 
people have lost not only their men in this great war for freedom 
—as we are beginning to lose our men—but they have lost every- 
thing in the desperate struggle. Our homes are still intact, 
theirs have been razed to the ground; our crops have never been 
so abundant, their fields have been totally destroyed; our chil- 
dren are still protected and are able to continue their education, 
the children over there are on the point of starvation, without 
clothes and deprived of any regular schooling! 

It is because of this deep conviction that those men and women 
in Northern France are our brothers and sisters, and that we 
should do everything possible to alleviate their suffering, that 
| went to the American Committee for Devastated France last 
week and offered them our cooperation in their splendid work. 
] wish you could see how happy they were to know that we were 
going to devote a page of THE House BEAuTIFUL each month 
to the work the Committee is doing in France. They know the 
kind of people who read THe House BeautiFut and they felt 
sure—as we feel sure—that the response will be most generous, 
and equally important, prompt. 

At the present time, the Committee is devoting its energies 
and its funds to recultivating those lands which the Germans 








those in France know that we 
American men and women, who love our homes, who have 
spent much time in planning and building them, and in fur- 
nishing them, are not indifferent to the hardships through 
which they are going. Let us—each one—contribute something 
towards this work. And let us bring this matter up before the 
very next meetings of our respective Clubs and Civic Organi- 
zations and urge the members to vote a part of the funds in their 
treasuries to be spent in the restoration of France. If you can 
establish a poultry farm ($400) so much the better; but if this is 
beyond your means, select one of the other very necessary, very 
vital things on the list. But whatever you do, don’t put this 
aside until you have sent in some contribution—f it’s only a 
dime to buya hatching egg. This money will be sent immediately 
to the American Committee and will not only be acknowledged 
by the Editor of THe House BEAuTIFUL, but will be acknowl- 
edged by the Committee in France as soon as it has been received. 

Make out all checks and send all contributions to THE 
House BEAUTIFUL FRENCH FUND. 

The American Committee for Devastated France has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The 
directors and founders of this committee are: 

Mr. Edward Dean Adams, Miss Mary Aldrich, Mrs. Ogden Ar- 





have swept through so ruthless- 
ly, to restock the farms and to 
feed and clothe and educate the 
children. In many instances 


: $400.00 establishes a poultry farm 
the farmers are obliged to clear 200.00 rehabilitates a family of five 
their land from barbed wire, to 150.00 supports one adult one year _ 

is 25.00 educates a child one year in 
fill the abandoned trenches and manual training 
toclear it from debris and stones Ross bape a cow 
»< _ ‘ s uys a stove 
before they are able to do any 23.00 buys a double bed 


planting. A brief extract from 
a letter from Mrs. Anne Dike, 
Commissioner in France, gives 
an idea of the conditions in 


What Will 


If you cannot send $400 send as much as you can. 
All donations will be promptly acknowledged by the Editor of ‘The House 
Beautiful,” and by the Committee in France as soon as they are received there. 


mour, Mrs. J. F. Binnie, Mrs. 

William Crocker, Miss Louise 

You Do? Dawson, Mrs. Anne M. Dike, 
$20.00 buys a goat Mr. William Greenough, Miss 
15.00 buys a sheep Emily Hedden, Hon. Myron T. 
7.00 buys a camp bed Herrick, Dr. Alexander C. Humph- 

1.50 buys a chicken reys, Mrs. Robert Lovett, Mrs. 

1.00 buys a rabbit Francis H. Markoe, Miss Anne 

.60 buys a fruit tree Morgan, Miss May Moulton, 

-10 buys a hatching egg Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Mr. 

’ George Wharton Pepper, Miss 

Every bit helps. Fi beth Perkins Mr Philip 

Ashton Rollins, Mr. Theodore 


Roosevelt, Miss Elizabeth Scarbor- 





which the children are found: 

“It is appalling to see school children in France in the dev- 
astated area, without school books, without black-boards, 
without proper nutrition, in unheated rooms, and with minds 
reduced to inertia by three years’ privation, trying to imbibe 
instruction. One thinks of the burden that they must carry, 
unfitted physically and mentally to compete in the future against 
the most awful conditions that children of such a race as France 
have ever had to cope with.” 


ough, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, 
Mrs. Lewis Buckley Stillwell, Mr. Henry W. Taft, Miss Maude Wet- 
more and Mrs. Henry Devereaux Whiton; and the officers: President, 
The Hon. Myron T. Herrick; 1st Vice-President, Miss Anne Morgan, 
2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Lewis B. Stillwell; 3rd Vice-President, Miss 
Maude Wetmore; 4th Vice-President, Miss Elizabeth Perkins; Secretary, 
Miss Elizabeth Scarborough; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Charles C. Good- 
rich; Treasurer, Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys; Assistant Treasurer, 
Mrs. Henry D. Whiton; Treasurer in France, Mr. John Ridgeley 
Carter; Commissioner in France, Mrs. Anne M. Dike 
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The Home Laboratory 













= | I is interesting to think that in a single century 
humanity has progressed to such an extent 
that the most ignorant housewife can now 
learn to do the work that formerly defied the 
best scientists of the world. Napoleon 
offered a prize of 12,000 francs to anyone who 
would devise a practical method of preserving 
foods forhisarmy. If Francois Appert could 
see the Boys’ and Girls’ Canning Clubs of 
America today he would marvel at the size of the great tree that 
grew from his small and imperfect planting. 

The German soldier now carries with him a small box, eight 
inches long by six wide, which holds sufficient dried food to make 
a perfectly balanced daily ration of meals to last him one week 
or four, in case he should be cut off by a barrage fire. To fur- 
nish our men with such an emergency kit, we will have to run a 
stiff race. They are fifteen years ahead of us; we are only be- 
ginning the work. But with great exertion we have had abun- 
dant crops and we should heed this loudest of all calls this year. 
We are all helpless in a big way, but each in a little way can 
keep busy; and day by day, week by week, we should save, dry 
and can, and put the products away until the emergency comes. 
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HERE were several hundred women last year in the Demon- 

stration Kitchen and in the extension work teaching. 
Some 15,000 containers of fruit and vegetables and dried foods 
were saved. Spoilage amounted to about 25 jars. The two 
things that stand out most prominently as causal factors were 
poor rubbers and the development of flat sour. It was hard 
to realize that the rubbers that came with the new jars or those 
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The Demonstration Kitchen has restful surroundings. 
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in Canning and Drying 


Germany Is Fifteen Years Ahead of Us In This Work, But Our 
American Women Will Prove Themselves Equal to the Emergency 


By CAROLINE G. PEELER 
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that were bought were of inferior quality, they looked so nice 
and fresh. One or two experiences, however, showed that they 
would not boil satisfactorily, so we were impressed with the 
fact that the best rubber the market afforded was none too good 
for our work. We have found the right rubber and it never 
fails to do its duty, and a double duty, too, for after we have used 
it for a jar of vegetables one year, it is carefully saved for a 
jar of jam or preserve the second year. 

In spite of quick and scientific work, the flat sour gave us 
some trouble. We looked for the cause at the beginning of the 
work, and followed it right through the processing, but never 
thought of looking for it at the time when the jars were sitting 
happily on the table, cooling off. In reply to an S. O. S. call, 
Washington told us to cool those jars quickly and to do this 
by placing them one foot apart, so that the air could circulate 
through and around them. They must not be in a draft, but 
the temperature must be reduced rapidly. The jars when they 
are first removed from the sterilizer can be seen to be bubbling 
or boiling. If they are placed close together, the heat is con- 
fined as ina fireless cooker, causing them to keep warm for hours, 
and chemical changes take place and flat sour develops. One 
member had started her corn canning late in the evening. At 
eleven o'clock it was finished. Tired and weary she turned out 
the fire, removed the cover from the boiler and left the jars to 
cool in the water. The dreaded flat sour developed in the night 
and the whole lot spoiled. An expensive but effective lesson! 

The cold pack method shows up some amazing facts. Several 
times a glass jar top would crack and not be discovered until 
some months later. In one case it was carrots; in another 
With the exception of a leathery mold on top no 


tomatoes. 





Spreading the pear butter on the drier to make fruit paste. 
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Making potato starch. This canbe used for starching collars or making angel cake! 


other change had taken place apparently, for there were no 
signs of fermentation, showing that the blanching and cold dip- 
ping had been most effective in killing spores. 

The glass tops frequently cracked shortly after the tightening 
lever was clamped. The crack would be found to be a clean 
straight cut under the bail. For the past two years the glass 
jars have not been of such good quality as formerly, and they 
need more careful handling when putting them into the hot 
water bath. The breaking of the tops happened so frequently 
that it took courage to put that tightening lever in place. It was 
finally found safer to wait until the jar had cooled. As the 
vacuum which forms during cooling pulls down from within 
under such heavy pressure, no air can possibly enter. The bail 
can be adjusted the next day, and the jar tops are saved.* 


T is interesting to read of the ancient methods of sun drying, a 

primitive economic activity which is being revived under 
stress of our present need. The women of the Eastern coun- 
tries and our own Indian women first learned the secret of hot 
storage of fruits and vegetables, and they should have as much 
credit as the man who invented the cold storage of foods. These 
women used a natural method. Nature, who furnished so 
abundant a crop, also furnished the means to preserve it. Sun- 
light and air circulation are the simple methods used for this 
oldest method known of conservation of food. 

Drying by sun and air was followed by oven drying, and now 
we use in addition mechanical drying, which aids in preventing 


oxidation, laying of insect eggs and the settling of dust. Can- 
ning and drying should be in complete co-operation. Can the 


best products and dry smaller sizes and overabundance. 

Drying can be done wherever there is a circulation of air 
and where the atmosphere is drier than the product; or by oven 
heat; or a small “left-overs”’ drier constructed around the stove 
pipe to save the daily small amounts that accumulate from 
every garden: celery tips, parsley, peas, beans, mint and, yes, 
onion tops. 

An apple box with an old window sash on the top to 
concentrate the sun’s rays makes a good drier. When the 
thermometer registers eighty-five degrees outside, you can 
count on an increase of twenty-five de- 
grees under the glass. Holes must be 
bored below and above and in the sides 
to give the all-important circulation, 
and these holes should be covered with 
wire netting to keep out insects. A 
box on legs, made to fit a cold 
frame sash, makes a large sized 
drieronthesame principle. Trays 
can be made of § pearl mesh 
screening. To prevent rust and 
the sticking of the product throw 
a film of hot paraffine over the 






* Difficulties of House Canning, N-R 29 
States Relation Service, Washington, D.C. 
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An anxious moment! How many pounds of soap will 5} pounds of fat make? 








trays. The amount used is so thin a coat that should it stick 
to the product it will not be injurious to the health. The drier, 
which is a double jacket of galvanized tin for use on an oil or 
gas stove, is very satisfactory, although it lacks the essential 
principle of drying in that it has no circulation of air. The 
water that must be added from time to time lowers the tempera- 
ture, but on the other hand, it may get so hot that the product 
may burn. 

Blanching and cold dipping are necessary for a perfect product. 
In such vegetables that must be pared, as carrots or other root 
crops, blanching washes off the film of mucilaginous material 
on the outside that would act as a perfect culture medium for 
bacteria. Blanching makes this impossible. It also maintains 
the coloring in the chlorophyll cells. Parsley becomes greener 
and holds this color after drying. All green tops of vegetables 
should be dried in the shade but with plenty of air circulation. 
Corn is full of lactic acid; in fact the whole plant is a perfect 
medium for the development of organisms, hence the difficulty 
of canning and drying. But if the corn is cooked on the cob 
for five to ten minutes, cold dipped, cut and scraped to get all the 
milk, put in a double boiler and cooked for twenty minutes, then 
spread on the drier, there will be no danger of the souring of the 
lactic acid so frequently noticed. After thorough drying, it 
can be parched, ground through a meat chopper, and used as a 
nourishing breakfast food. 

Drying is really a ripening process, therefore fruit should be 
selected in the firm stage, so that no juice flows when it is cut. 
Everything that is dried goes through a sweat, and products 
must be cured or conditioned afterwards. In California when 
prunes are dried they are cured subsequently for two weeks. 
After this process no mold will develop, granted proper storage. 
In the home this curing may be accomplished by putting the 
product direct from drier into cheesecloth bags, hanging these 
against the hot water boiler, or in a sunny airy attic, or on the 
clothes line to sway in the breeze, or on the porch roof. A tin 
roof is an excellent drying spot. After thorough curing, pack 
in pasteboard boxes, paper bags, tin containers or cracked 
class jars. Start all dried things by giving them plenty 
of heat to seal over the surface at once. Moderate heat 
later will then do the work without fear 
of souring. A low heat on freshly pre- 
pared products favors unpleasant chem- 
ical changes. By using tin plates, or 
j dripping pans in the oven, a higher heat 

can be attained, and this can be fol- 
lowed by putting them in the 
outdoors drier. 

The early July apple,* making 
such a delicious sauce, cannot be 
kept except by canning and dry- 

* Mrs. Bertha Grimes, Vegetable Mar- 
malades and Candies, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

(Continued on page 162) 








We Build a House Ourselves 


Narrated by Harry Irving Shumway 
of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL Staff 


CHAPTER X—FINISHED AND READY FOR INSPECTION 








EVERAL hundred years from 

now perhaps some enterprising 
magazine will send out its photogra- 
pher to put into black and white (or 
more likely color by then) the house 
which now stands at 1662 Common- 
wealth Avenue, Newton, Massachu- 
setts. It will be an antique then, 
and if they dig back into the years 
they will be surprised perhaps to 
learn that another enterprising mag- 
azine built it in 1918. We hope 
that they will print it in a prominent 
place and tell how handsome its old 
walls look, how sturdy it still is, and 
run on generally in a eulogistic way. 
Maybe they will treat it editorially and 
marvel at the nerve of anybody who would 
attempt to build a house in war time. 

We can’t write the last chapter of a 
house now; that can be done only when 
the house itself comes to an end. But we 
must write the final chapter of this story 
because the house is finished. 

Hundreds of our readers have paid us 
a visit in person. We have on the pages 
of our guest book the names of friends 
from many states. We take it that many 
of our readers would like to call, but time 
and distance forbid. So the next best 
thing is to take you to our 
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Instead directly in front is an arch of 
dainty lines, looking through which is 
seen one of the pretty little corner china 
closets. The stairway runs lengthwise of 
the house and the foot is quite a little dis- 
tance to one side of the front door. The 
hall is more like a room than a hall you 
find. The trim looks very attractive in 
its delicate cream tint. 

Then you go through the French door, 
which you admire (everybody does) and 
find yourself in the living-room. Here it is 
that you say, “ Why there’s quite a lot of 
room here. The outside is deceiving.” 











Well, the room you are in meas- 
ures 12 feet by 24% feet, quite a 
room. You can stand in the mid- 
dle and get three different views 
of the very attractive outdoors, 
one the avenue with its well-kept 
road and lawns, another of the 
giant pines through the two doors 
to the piazza, and the third of the 
little pond and miniature forest 
towards the south. The generous 
fireplace has a business-like look; 
it was built for good old-fashioned 
fires, sizzling apples in a row, 
mugs of cider and that sort of 
thing. 

Then you catch a glimpse of one of the 
registers in the floor and you say, “Oh, 
you have a furnace.” And we very po- 
litely, but firmly, answer that we have 
not, but a Kelsey warm air generator, 
which is a horse of another color. This 
is an ideal heater for this house, we find, 
and gives plenty of warm, fresh air to 
every room. And we didn’t get this in- 
formation from a catalogue either. We 
ran this heater through the months of 
February, March and April, most of the 
time with only cloth in the windows, and 
the heater took good care of us. 

The registers* are much 
more attractive than the 





house through these pages, 
with the aid of the pic- 
tures. You stop your car 
half way up the hill. You 
don’t want to stop, be- 
cause the road is one of 
the best in the country, 
but our big black and 
white sign asks you to 
come in. You say, ‘‘What 
a cute little white house. 
There can’t be much room 
in it. What quaint look- 
ing shingles. Oh, let’s go 
in.” 

So you walk up to the 
door, which is_ usually 
open. There is a picture 
of it here. Note the strong 
andsimplehandle. As you 
enter you may besurprised 
not to find the stairway 
staring you in the face. 





This view of the house looks like a bit from the country. 





the genuine charm of the house and surroundings. 
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Black and white cannot portray 


usual kind. Some are 
bronze and some are enam- 
eled white. Theoneshown 
in the photograph is in one 
of the bedrooms and is 
white. They are not set 
perfectly flat. There is a 
concave edge which brings 
the main surface of the 
register out about three- 
quarters of an inch. 

From the living-room you 
naturally gointothedining- 
roomnext. Thetwinchina 
closets are the only orna- 
mentationhere. Butaren’t 
we going to have glass 
doors in them? Certainly 
not. They will look much 
better without. Through 


*Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
New York City, New York. 
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The front view of the house practically completed. 


the three windows in this room is 
a charming view of the miniature lake 
and grove. These windows are set sev- 
eral inches higher than are the others 
in the house, and have caused a good 
deal of comment. Some like them as they 
are, some would prefer them to be the 
usual height from the floor, while others 
think they would be most attractive 
going right down to the floor. 
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Next we go into the pantry. This isa 
compact, efficient little room and is a step 
saver, as the refrigerator is installed here. 
Speaking about the refrigerator, it looked 
at one time as if some tearing down would 
be necessary before we got it in. It really 
seemed at one trying moment that we had 
made a mistake; that we should have 
first placed the refrigerator last Septem- 
ber and then built the house around it. 

Being aristocratic in nature as 





The picture doesn’t show the pretty color contrast between the white walls and the vari-colored shingles. 


The kitchen comes next. There is noth- 
ing in it but the white enameled sink. And 
yet everybody says, “What a pretty 
kitchen!” If it impresses one that way 
now, how much more attractive it should 
be when the painting is finished and the 
furnishings installed, not to speak of the 
flowers which are to bloom outside the 
high windows. Of course there will be a 
gas range on one side later on. There 





well as in looks, it refused to go | 
in the kitchen at all, but insisted | 
on coming in the front way, and 
on through the dining-room. 

A small group of our friends 
happened to be there at the time 
and felt well repaid, because they 
had been wondering how there 
would be room for a refrigerator 
in the pantry if we ever could get 
one in. There was a good deal 
of measuring. First they would 
go out to the truck where the 
object of interest reposed in a 
crate and measure it. Then they 
would come back in the pantry 
and measure the space. The opin- 
ion seemed to be divided. It 
looked very dubious for a while. 
But when the last heave and push 
settled it in place, everybody gave 
a sigh of relief. There was no 
room to spare, but enough. Then: 
we had to go back and see how 
the cut-in door in the house coin- 








if 





bulkhead, otherwire known as the cellar door. 


A bit of the southwest corner showing the back porch and 


cided with the one cut in the back 
of the refrigerator. Perfectly! 





At last these pillars are in place 





The grading will be 
brought up to the level of the lower line of bricks 
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Front hall and stairway. Everything is so white that 
only a faint suggestion of the trim shows. 


will be no hot water tank, however, to 
look at. 

Now we have to go down cellar. The 
cellar stairs lead right into the laundry, 
and the two laundry trays are placed 
under the window where a good light falls 
on them. The hot water heater is in this 
room. Just to one side of the stair way 
is a space which can be used to store things 
in; in fact it would make quite a good 
closet. The warm air generator is in the 
main part of the cellar. “ My what a big 
heater; it must take a lot of coal,’”’ vou 
say. But we swing open the front door 
and it will be seen that the fire pot is not 
large. It is the sixteen zig-zag pipes 
placed around the combustion chamber 
that make the outside look so big. 

Now upstairs again. In the pantry we 


noticed a little door, and as doors have 
an appeal that can’t be resisted, we will 
It leads upstairs and on arriving 


open it. 








graceful. 


at the top we find ourselves in the maid’s 
room. Ah, what a maid’s room! It has 
guest-like qualities. Cheerful, airy and 
a little bathroom on one side. Countless 
people have exclaimed, “Why this is the 
prettiest room in the house.” If the maid 
who has this room refuses to love it for 
more than two weeks, then she will be a 
comic weekly maid. No real flesh and 
blood maid could resist it. 

The room next to this one is a tiny one 
and it is called the sewing room. There 
is a good big linen closet here. And a fine 
window in which to place a sewing ma- 
chine or table. 

The bathroom is next to this one. It 
has a tiled floor and the tub is built in. 
Everything is white and glass here. A 
pretty little cabinet is built into the wall, 
the mirror front being almost flush with 
the wall. To our men readers, we are 
glad to say that there is a fine place to 








One of the bedroom registers. This is enameled 
white to match the trim; others are bronze. 


shave here. Every man knows what a 
rare thing this is, almost as rare as a 
closet which a man can call his own. 

Now we come to the smallest chamber. 
At the end of this is one of the French 
doors which leads to the sleeping porch. 
On each side of this door will be found a 
small closet. 

The sleeping porch pleases everybody. 
The walls are covered with the hand split 
shingles like the outside walls. This is a 
most attractive part of the house and 
affords ample room for two single beds. 

Going through the other French door 
brings us into the owner’s bedroom, which 
is a good sized room. This also has two 
small closets at either side of the door, 
and a big closet as well. This will make 
a charming bedroom. 

Off this room is the guest chamber, a 
very light and cheerful one. This also 

(Continued on page 159) 
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The front hall looking into the living-room. 





so as to permit a better view. The arch gives a pleasing variation to the many 
straight lines about it. 


The French doors are folded back 
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This extra concrete form was recently built to permit the grading of the lawn 
without shutting out the light from the cellar window. Grade will be above the 


rough line in the cement. 











In the Editor’s Confidence 


OVE of living out-of-doors is an old 

story, but like all love stories, it is al- 
ways new. The oldest of race memories stir 
when we take the out-trail, our own trail; 
and yet it is a trail that is always new. Nature never repeats. 
Each spring is like a new spring, each almighty summer like the 
first summer in the history of therace. Camp life, whether by sea, 
or among the mountains, by lake, river, or in deep, murmurous 
woods, is something that memory cannot idealize nor anticipation 
adequately paint. Ofcourse there are drawbacks. Inspiteofthe 
plunge at daybreak, the swim at sunset, and that most wonderful 
voyage of all, the moonlight swim, when air and water seem to 
blend into a single enchanted medium and we would scarcely 
be surprised by a glimpse of Diana’s white arms flashing 
underneath the moon—in spite of all this, we are very dirty. We 


Living 
Out-of-Doors 


can’t turn round hardly, without getting a smear of dirt. And 
yet it isn’t dirt at all, when we stop to think about it. It is 


earth, aromatic of moss or leaf-mould. We have become of the 
earth, earthy; and this contact with mother earth, the material 
out of which we were made in the first place, is just as good for 
us as swims in affluent waters. 

We have a friend who claims that the only proper way to 
sleep in the open is literally to sleep in the open—tucked in a 
sleeping-bag perhaps—but with nothing between you and the 
sky. He is doubtless right, but the trouble is that sleeping like 
that spoils you for houses. When our friend comes home from 
a tramping trip, even a sleeping porch is too constricted for him. 
He has to climb to the roof before he can find repose. This is 
rather inconvenient, and if he should happen to roll off the roof 
in his slumbers, he might hit somebody. 

Most of us want some shelter—without some link connecting 
us with civilization, wild life loses something of its charm. But 
it’s remarkable how little shelter we really need, and we can 
achieve much of the effect of outdoor living by putting a few 
weather strips on an abandoned tool-house or picking-house on 
the farm—and every farm has whole broods of abandoned build- 
ings. Then, let the rain fall! We are ensconced in our patter- 
proof shelter. We are of the storm but not in it. If the rain 
does drip through the roof here and there, that only adds to the 
cosiness, and all we have to do is move our cot. 

Along a beach we knowof is astring of fishermen’s boat-houses, 
a bleached, picturesque huddle of buildings, really useful only in 
winter to house the boats. Someone conceived the idea of re- 
modelling them for camping purposes. They didn’t require 
much alteration, just a bunk here, a window there, a few new 
planks in the flooring. Many a clam-boil of savory memory 
have we had in one of these remodelled boat-houses. The whole 
front of the building was hinged like the roof of a Noah’s Ark. 
When closed, it was the end of the building; when partly open, 
it was a door. Fully open, flush with the floor, it rested on 
posts and became a platform veranda. 

_ Once we spent a whole summer ina tent. It was a very little 
tent, just big enough for a three-quarter bed, a stand improvised 
from a soap box and a little rocking chair. The chair was a 
tribute to the feminine member of the firm although most of the 
time we sat in it ourself. We had built a floor of old planking 
and low walls of old “novelty siding.’ Our floor projected a 
_ few feet, making a little veranda. We had dug a trench round 
the tent to carry off the water of storms and this was called the 
moat. Never, we suppose, did any tent have so many guy- 
ropes. In damp weather, these became taut so we could almost 
play a tune on them. In dry weather, they became slack, and 
we had to tighten them. Tightening and loosening those lazy- 
jacks was the hardest work we did all summer. We had a white 
flag-pole twelve feet tall-—twelve feet short we suppose we should 
say—with the smallest flag on it that ever flew. We were ona 
bluff overlooking a bay of Lake Champlain. Every day, the 
steamer “ Vermont,” leviathan of the lake, went by majestically. 
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Our tent must have looked like a mushroom to her and ourselves 
like bugs. But as she swept by, she saluted us with three toots 
of her whistle and in response we dipped our postage stamp of a 
flag three times. This was the event of the day. 

Dear! Dear! That was years ago, but everything pleasant 
connected with the summer we remember perfectly. If there 
was anything not pleasant, we have forgotten it completely, for 
memory, like a loud and powerful fan, blowing on all, winnows 
the worse away, and in the end only happiness lies perfect and 
unmingled. 


OMETIMES we have wondered whether the 


Sectional LE ave V 
H unit idea—exemplified in sectional book-cases 
ouses —couldn’t beapplied tohouses. This is the cue for 


any architect who happens to read this to get up 
and howl. We hasten to assure such an one that in the lull be- 
tween building operations due to the war, we are simply playing 
with a fancy. We do not at the moment pretend to be archi- 
tectural or aesthetic. We are contented to be merely human. 

The typical newly married pair wants a small house—this is 
an instinct. They are nest builders, and nests are notoriously 
tiny. The newly married pair instinctively seeks to disprove 
one of the things they were taught at school—that matter is 
impenetrable, that two bodies cannot occupy the same space at 
the same time. And in some mysterious, spiritual way, they 
do disprove it, and that’s the miracle. It isn’t very long, how- 
ever, before there is a third body to consider. At least it looks 
like a body and acts like a body, although sometimes it seems 
made of star-dust and rose-petals, and sometimes it’s nothing but 
inextinguishable noise. Where did baby get his terrible temper? 
It must be from his father. 

Now is the time when a well-regulated house would sprout a 
nursery wing, and with the advent of the second baby, a second 
wing would sprout. By the time this took place, the first wing 
would have grown; the crib would have become a bed; the rubber 
bath-toy would have become a baseball bat; in a thousand ways, 
the room would have responded physically and spiritually to the 
growing savage inhabiting it. There would be a private grave- 
yard where he buried the Indians he tomahawked, delectable 
hiding-places for the treasure he found in the garden bed. 
There would be turtles in the bath-tub and cocoons on the win- 
dow curtains. 

What fun it would be to motor slowly past a house such as we 
describe. It would be a humanized chambered nautilus. We 
could tell at a glance the size of the family, the sex, the ages. 
Through the eldest girl’s room’s window, we could catch a 
glimpse of college pennants, not the pennant of her own college— 
Bless you, no!—although that would be hung in some inconspicu- 
ous position. But a crimson H or a blue Y would tell the 
story. 

Some night, there would be lights and music in that house, 
satin streamers and toddling pages, a bride’s bouquet separated 
on the stairs and thrown to waiting bridesmaids. And the next 
morning, ‘hat wing of the house would have disappeared. An- 
other night, bustle everywhere—the whole family making a 
festive exodus to Ishpenning where lives the only girl in all the 
Somehow the only girl always lives at Ishpenning or 
Skaneatlis, and never next door. And the next morning, the 
eldest boy’s wing would have disappeared. In time, the house 
would shrink to the nest size with which the young couple, now 
an old couple, began housekeeping. 

As we drove past now, we would indulge a few sentimental 
reflections to the effect that old married lovers are most wonder- 
ful lovers, after all. But sad, too. Our eyes would fill sympa- 
thetically as we thought how lonely they must be. And then,one 
fine morning, we would be astounded to see an eruption, almost 
a rash of additions on the old house. Children and grand- 
children had come home to spend the summer with the old folks. 
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Vines 


OMETIMES it is the part of vines to 

wholly make the garden home—there 
is room for nothing else; yet here it is— 
a coaxing, winsome living-place with all 
the feeling of a garden without a garden 
at all. 

In vines we have the gentler qualities 
expressed, grace and humility; and in 
their ready yielding of their own loveli- 
ness to hide unlovely things—sweetness 
also. For, in spite of the poetic fallacy of 
attributing human qualities to 
things not human, every ob- 
ject in nature has its individ- 
ual human effect. 

A house embowered in 
vines, with its portico columns 
wreathed with roses, its too 
sunny windows shaded with 
vine awnings so made as to 
give air free admission while 
subduing the glare of the sun, 
with its every doorway a trel- 
lised flower-grown entrance, 
such a house is a garden in 
itself. 

Indeed, a large part of the 
beauty of any garden is due 
to its vines. They, of all the 
material we have to work with, 
are the most amenable to our 
will. The effect we seek—of 
shelter, of thoughtful provision 
for comfort—in short, the evi- 
dence of gracious ministry to 
human needs, can be most 
quickly secured by the use of 
vines, and with the least ex- 
pense. Ornate trellises and 
Grecian temples are not neces- 
sary. It is only needful to 
make every vine-support suit- 
able to its surroundings, and 
for all permanent vines, strong 
and lasting. Flimsy trellises 
and reeling pillars are more 
depressing to look upon than 
tiie absolute bareness of a vine- 
less, flower-less scene. Well 
designed trellises are a great 


cerned. 
help, used as they are at the 


present time to divide one part of the 
garden from another, as backgrounds 
for borders and as screens. But let us 
remember that everything made of wood 
which comes in contact with the soil, 
must be renewed at no very distant day, 
and let us by careful selection of materials 
and by simple forms of construction, 
postpone this time as long as possible. 
For this reason and because mine is a 
natural rather than a formal garden, | 


and Their Part in Creating the Garden Home 


By ELIZABETH EDDY NORRIS 


use red cedar wherever | can—for rose 
poles, for dividing screens and for orchard 
gateways. There is almost no limit to the 
endurance of red cedar. We have dug 
up posts put in years ago, finding them 
rotted away to the red core, but that still 
as hard as iron. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to a more 
general use of vines in this country is the 
prevalence of the wooden house and the 
probability of the decay of a wooden sur- 

face when covered by vines. 








It is a happy experience to come upon a vine-planting (or any planting) 
wherein the thought of the planter, a sweet thought or a noble, is at once d1s- 
After all is there not a universal language spoken and understood 
without words? 
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But surely we cannot be balked 
by a condition still so well-nigh 
universal. Although stone and 
concrete may in time replace 
our wooden structures, it will 
not be while we live; and we 
want our vines now where we 
can enjoy them. 

In the early days of this old 
garden, no vines were allowed 
on the house, which was then 
painted white. The white, 
especially in the vicinity of so 
many trees, necessitated fre- 
quent repainting. Vines on 
the house walls would have 
interfered with this. The only 
perennial climber allowed was 
the trumpet creeper, and this 
not against the house itself. 
They are still cherished here 
as of old, climbing into the 
trees, walking up the trunks 
with their little clinging feet, 





while their long orange-red 
trumpets gleam out of the 


shining foliage of the poplars 
and the delicate leaf sprays 
of the locust. 

But we of the later time 
wanted vines on the house 
also, and in any case we did 
not want to renew the paint so 
frequently. Weappealed toa 
veteran paint merchant, a man 
. of integrity and unlimited ex- 
perience. The same question 
had been asked him before 
how to paint a tree-surround- 
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Here is shown the happy relation between a locust 
and a paniculata clematis, growing together for 
twenty years. 


ed country house so it would keep in 
good condition for a generation! 

“If you are willing to bear a high first 
cost,” he said, “| can help you.” 

Accordingly we followed his directions 
and bought the English Indian Red—the 
ore of which it is made differs from the 
American ore—ground in the best quality 
of linseed oil. All surfaces were first gone 
over by our trusty carpenter. Every 
loose nail, every tendency to cracking, 
any defect whatever, was carefully reme- 
died. The work was done by the day— 
and a considerable time was allowed for 
the first coat of paint to thoroughly pene- 
trate the wood before the second coat 
was put on. The “trimmings”—win- 
dows, doors, mouldings, columns and bal- 
ustrades—were painted white. Other- 
wise the effect would be oppressively 
dark. The blinds and lattice screens are 
bronze green. The dark red _ blends 
pleasantly with the verdure of summer, 
and the red walls with their many white 
lattice windows are charming in the 
snow. While the use of the imported 
red more than doubled the first cost, its 
long period of endurance, saving the 
paint and the labor and trouble of re- 
painting, made it a real economy. 

At last we could have our vines; but 
even with the paint question so satisfac- 
torily settled, | knew that vines ought not 
to lie in heavy masses against wooden 
walls. To avoid this we made trellises 
which should carry the vine far enough 
from the house to admit air freely. The 
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best stuff | have found for these trellises 
is cedar, planed at the mill and painted 
before it is put up. First, uprights an 
inch and three-quarters square were put 
against the wall about two and one-half 
feet apart. Upon these were nailed the 
slats one and one-half inches wide and one 
inch in thickness, running exactly with the 
clapboards, eight inches apart. 

Such a trellis, rightly placed, does not 
detract from the appearance of a building 
and in some situations is an improve- 
ment; as here, when after the widening 
of the main portion of the house by the 
addition of the bookroom, the rear wing 
looked proportionately narrower. To 


remedy this defect we at once planted a 






























The little window, peeping out of the trellised end, 
has a most winsome, sheltered look. 


wisteria sinensis at the southwest corner 
of this wing. The vine quickly mounted 
its copper wire and hung out its exquisite 
clusters of bloom. Being a lusty grower 
it soon began to reach out beseeching 
fingers for help in its climbing. The 
sturdy growth characteristic of this vine 
called for a strong and permanent sup- 
port. We decided that one of our “in- 
visible trellises’ covering the upper story 
of the western end would provide an 
abiding place for the wisteria all its life; 
also, the horizontal bars of the trellis, 
while attracting little attention to them- 
selves, would help to give the desired ap- 
pearance of greater width to this end. 
Both purposes were accomplished, and 
now the one little window of small panes, 
peering out of the trellised end of 
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this wing has a most winsome, sheltered 
look. 

We need always to remember that 
vines used on buildings, bridges or walls 
must be suitably restrained; otherwise, 
the right value of the solid structure, or 
framework, is lost. “Smothering with 
vines”’ is a pretty, poetic phrase, but is 
actually allowable only when the obli- 
teration of an unworthy or undesired 
object is the purpose sought. 

A very effective way to train some vines 
is to keep them in columns of green 
straight up and down at the house cor- 
ners. A vine growth of this character 
takes away the unpleasant angularity, 
especially when there are many corners as 
there are here; also in a quite wonderful 
way it blends the house with the garden. 
This effect of a column of foliage is ob- 
tained by screwing a strong brass hook 
into the baseboard close to the corner, 
and another directly above, under the 
eaves. A copper wire (it will be noted 
that only rustless metals are used) strong 
but soft enough to pull straight is 
stretched from hook to hook. Then all 
that is needed is a little care in starting 
the growth up the wire and a yearly clip- 
ping of escaping tendrils. Our most suc- 
cessful vine grown in this way as shown 
in the illustration, is a Dutchman’s Pipe 
(Aristilochia sipho). | have also two 
wisterias and a bignonia thus trained to 
corners. 

One of the most practical uses of vines 
is for a hedge. The plainest wire fencing 









wt : 
A Dutchman's Pipe (Aristilochta stpho) grown 
“as a column of green, straight up and down” at the 
house corner. 
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on stout posts serves for the framework. 
Virginia Creeper (ampelopsis quinque- 
folia) makes the best covering. Against 
this, flowering vines—clematis, perennial 
peas, honeysuckle and roses are planted 
at intervals as desired. The only care 
needed besides an annual mulch is the 
occasional cutting back or tying in of out- 
thrusting shoots. 

It is not always our good fortune to 
need only to increase the attractiveness 
of our surroundings. Sometimes we must 
literally transform them in order to enjoy 
them at all. Endure them when ugly we 
will not. In such a case our most power- 
ful allies are the vines. Fences, outbuild- 
ings, old trees, rocks—even unpleasant 
things, can be entirely changed in appear- 
ance by their use. Indeed, a garden may 
be only a bare little yard where some wise 
person has discovered that he need not 
wait for what he wants to have, but can 
make what he already has give the satis- 
faction he craves. When this change 
must be wrought immediately or is wanted 
only temporarily, it can be best achieved 
by quick-growing annual vines. I know 
of nothing which can cover so much space 
so charmingly as the Candle flower 
(Echinocystis lobata). If given rich soil 
it will in a couple of months transform a 
dilapidated building into a bower. 
Its long sprays of elfin blossoms rise 
above the pale green of its leaves in 
an all-enveloping radiance as soft as 
candle light and as pervasive. Jap- 
anese hop (humulus Japonica) is 
another quick growing vine with dark 
green leaves marked with white. 
Morning glories trained on wire make 
a lovely screen; and where height is 
not needed,we have our old and reliable 
friends, sweet peas and nasturtiums. 

One enterprising little lady of my 
acquaintance, who takes her family 
to some rented cottage in the country 
every year, the locality changing to 
accommodate her husband’s business 
demands, always starts these annual 
vines indoors in early spring. The 
seedlings, wrapped in wet moss at the 
last minute, travel safely to the new 
home where they are used as the oc- 
casion requires, so transforming many 
barren-looking spots. Indeed, the 
friends who join her later and enjoy 
the shady nooks and general garden 
feeling of these temporary homes, 
often say that it is always beautiful 
where she lives. 

In the northeastern corner of my 
garden grew two sugar maples. While 
too close to be individually perfect on 
all sides, together they presented a 
mass of foliage most enjoyable in this 
spot.” Also they afforded an ideal 
place for a hammock. Two years 
ago lightning struck down the larger 
part of one of them. The loss of 
this resting place, just where a dis- 
tant view could be enjoyed in breezy 


loss. 
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Hydrangea petiolaris, while often slow in its first 
growth, 1s vigorous and luxuriant when established. 
The flat flower cymes, of a creamy, foam-like white, 
average from eight to ten inches in diameter. Surely 
we should be willing to wait for its perfecting. 





This tree’s history was family history and to have it obliterated 
from the beautiful, long-loved garden, would have been a family 
Planting euonymous radicans vegeta around the huge 
bole made it possible to retain the tree-column robbed of its sad- 
ness as a fragment, by the glowing life of the thronging up- 
reaching vines. 
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shade seemed inevitable. Fortunately, 
two branches toward the south remained 
unsevered from the half-trunk still stand- 
ing. We at once cut the boughs from the 
almost prostrate part. This now head- 
less half-trunk was raised as nearly as 
possible to its original position. An iron 
bolt provided with large washers was 
passed through the two halves and by 
means of a nut the severed trunk was 
drawn together. All.the exposed surface 
was painted and we waited to see if the 
two remaining branches would survive. 
This they did, soon affording sufficient 
foliage surface to nearly fill the space 
toward the house and also to give the 
needed shade. The only unpleasant fea- 
ture was the partly decapitated trunk. 
Here we summoned one of our unfailing 
friends, a vine, carefully digging for it a 
pit at the foot of the tree, which we filled 
with rich, porous soil. An akebia was 
chosen to hide the tree’s misfortune. 
What before was an unquestioned, almost 
an unappreciated good, is now prized with 
that tenderness which is a witness to 
human nature’s nobler part. 

The large, vine-grown tree trunk shown 
in the illustration furnishes another 
example of the use of a vine in making 
possible the keeping in its place the rem- 
nant of a prized tree, broken off in a 
gale. This tree’s history was family 
history and to have it obliterated 
from the beautiful, long-loved garden, 
would have been a family loss. Plant- 
ing euonymous radicans vegeta around 
the huge bole made it possible to re- 








tain the tree-column robbed of its sad- 
ness as a fragment, by the glowing life 
of the thronging, upreaching vines. 
We are sometimes told that to plant 
a vine by a tree is to spoil the tree. 
Again we are told that vines—indeed, 
that nothing will grow close to locust 
trees. Locust trees, the tall-growing 
species, especially as they grow old 
and, human-like, show the scars of 
time, often need the softening grace 
of vines. O that Experience might 
vanquish once for all these garden — 
bugbears! In truth the only “bears” 
in our garden paths are our own neg- 
ligence and unwillingness to “take 
pains.” This matter of vines on 
trees rests with us. There are vines 
which in time would crush out the 
life of the tree they envelope, but we 
do not plant these by our trees. We 
‘want, in such use, light-growing, fes- 
tooning vines, and even these only 
because of some special need in a par- 
ticular case. To dig a few trowelfulls 
of earth at the foot of a lusty growing 
tree and slip in a tiny vine root is, 
of course, to lose the vine. But if we 
show due regard for our baby vine and 
prepare a generous source for its de- 
velopment the tree seems to accept it 
as a trust and becomes a veritable 
(Continued on page 161) 





























Come 


VER since last November when we began to 
tell in the magazine the story of building 
House Beautiful Homes No. 1, we have felt 
that we were getting in closer touch with our 
friends because we were really having the 
same experiences that so many of them had 
been through when they built their own 
homes—no matter whether those homes were 
of real brick and mortar or of “such stuff 

as dreams are made of.” Perhaps our friends feel a bit better 
acquainted with us, too, for having shared the fortunes of Miss 
Readers’ Service in her efforts to prove conclusively and for all 
time that a house can be as successful in real life as it looks on 
the blue prints. 

Judging from some of the letters which Miss Readers’ Service 
receives, our feelings are justified. Also there seems to be a 
good deal of curiosity among these correspondents as to just 
what Miss Readers’ Service does when she isn’t building houses. 
Not being altogether clear on this point ourselves, we asked her. 
At the precise moment when we put the question she had just 
finished investigating the possibilities of an alligator skin. It 
developed that a lady in the middle West had acquired an alli- 
gator skin about five feet long and two and a half feet wide, and 
she didn’t quite know what to do with it—whether to use it as a 
rug or a table cover or to hang it on the wall, so she wrote to 
Miss Readers’ Service for advice. Miss Readers’ Service, as it 
happened, wasn’t very well acquainted with alligators or their 
skins, but she wanted very much to help the lady solve her prob- 
lem, so she set to work to find out about it. Andshedid. Mrs. 
H received an answer to her letter, telling her that the 
alligator skin would be a bit awkward as a rug and also as a 
table cover and would hardly be decorative on the wall, but 
that she could take it to a maker of leather goods and have it 
transformed into one good sized satchel and a small hand bag. 
Furthermore, Miss Readers’ Service added the names of two or 
three such firms who could do the work for Mrs. H——. 

Then there was another letter asking the Italian for “ around 
the hedge”’ or “surrounded by the hedge’’—somebody wanted 
a name like that for their Italian villa. Of course it isn’t often 
that Miss Readers’ Service gets questions so far afield. Most of 
the time people want to know things that come within the scope 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL magazine, such as what kind of 
furniture to buy for the sun parlor or whether to roof the sleep- 
ing porch with canvas, copper or tin. 

Literally hundreds of inquiries like these come to Miss Read- 
ers’ Service’s desk every month and each of them, she tells us, 
is answered by personal letter. Some of them are pretty big 














At Your Service 


To Us With Your Problems—Nothing Is Too Difficult—Nothing Too Much Trouble 


problems too, like laying out a color-scheme for an entire house 
or planting a two acre garden on paper. Miss Readers’ Service 
isn’t, of course, an interior decorator, an architect and a land- 
scape architect allin one. Asa matter of fact, she isn’t any one 
of these professionally, but her associates are experts in all these 
lines and that’s the real secret of the Service Department. 
When a reader asks for a color scheme it is supplied by an interior 
decorator. Miss Readers’ Service answers the letter, but she 
gets the information from the expert. 

Perhaps you wonder why the magazine pays Miss Readers’ 
Service and all the professionals who work with her to answer 
questions for nothing. It is because this very service is part of 
what the magazine offers to its subscribers. Sometimes our 
friends apologize to Miss Readers’ Service for bothering her, 
but if they knew how much she liked to be bothered they 
wouldn’t feel that way. Besides, she tells us that she gets 
enough helpful suggestions from letters that come in to more 
than compensate for any bother. 

As an example of what she means, a club woman in Ohio wrote 
some time ago to ask if Miss Readers’ Service could tell her where 
she could get a set of lantern slides showing good interiors of 
moderate sized homes. The club of which she was president 
had lately been studying interior decorating and she wanted 
some slides for their next meeting. Miss Readers’ Service 
found upon investigation that there wasn’t any such collection 
available. But here were the photograph files of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, just full of the kind of pictures this club president 
wanted, and there was the need for slides out in Ohio. Miss 
Readers’ Service lost no time in supplying that demand. She 
made a careful selection from the files, took the pictures to a 
slide maker and sent the club president just what she wanted. 
Now Miss Readers’ Service has seven sets of lantern slides, with 
accompanying lectures, and there has been hardly a week for 
the past six months when every set hasn’t been in use at some 
club, or school, or university, somewhere in the country. That’s 
another kind of real service, just like the list of books that Miss 
Readers’ Service recommends, and the Real Estate Bureau she 
conducts for the exchange of homes, and a dozen other activities 
that she has charge of—all of them designed to make life pleas- 
anter and easier and—what is almost synonymous in these days 

more economical. 

We shall have more to say about the Service Depart- 
ment in future issues of THE House BEAUTIFUL, and meanwhile 
if there is anything you want to know about—perhaps there’s 
something in this number of the magazine about which you 
would like more information—write and ask Miss Readers’ 
Service. 


Helpful Books on War Gardens 


GARDENING 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
[In ‘The Work and Play Library”’| 
By ELLEN Eppy SHAW 
A partial list of the contents. 

The boys’ garden difficulties. 

George’s cabbage troubles. 

Peter, potatoes and profit. 

The soil. 

Seeds. 

Garden pests. 

Vegetable culture. 

How boys and girls can make money 
from their gardens. Price, $1.00. 


By W. S. RoGers 


Especially 


situations. 


plans. 


GARDEN PLANNING 
(Doubleday, Page = Co.) 


[In the New “Garden Library ”’] 


designed to help 
of small gardens, who wants to start properly 
in fitting his desire to the conditions and 
The author writes 
experiences in helping out amateurs on city 
lots and on the average suburban plots. It 
deals with the principles as well as the practice 
and is illustrated by a wealth of sketches and 
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LitrLtE GARDENS FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) ~ 
By Myrrta M. HIGGENS 


This small, convenient book gives just the 
information that is needed by boys and girls 
and older people who are helping them to make 
gardens at home. It is written for the large 
number of boys and girls in ordinary circum- 
stances, whose gardens must be limited as to 
position, extent, and cost, vet it will be equally 
useful to those of larger means who wish to 
find out for themselves the joys of a little 
garden. Price, $1.15 net. 


the maker 


from actual 


Price, $1.25. 
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The Ant Hill 


By MARGARET H. BODEN 
Illustrated by Eliza J. Newkirk 











“My object all sublime, | 
I will achieve in time, 
lo make the punishment fit the crime, 
The punishment fit the crime.” 


A? the Lord High Executioner warbled his cheer- 
ful way, | wonder if it ever seemed to him 
the logical sequence of events that an architect 
should be condemned to live in a house of his own 
designing. And when the architect happens to be- _ |] 
long to the feminine gender, then there is no refuge if 
left if she is to make good her profession but to de- 

sign, build and inhabit, and in the words of both Sir 
Christopher Wren and another well-known author, 
slightly adapted to the modern spirit, “If thou re- 
quirest an advertisement—lo, here am | and the i 
house | builded!” | 

So, when the absent-minded member of my family 
acquired a sand-dune completely surrounded by bay- 
berry bushes, somewhere in New Jersey, it will be 
readily conceded that the architect member could do 
no less than place her brains to work to evolve a hum- 
ble shack built upon the sand to bring solace to our 
hours of ease. Two things the absent-minded one insisted upon 
having—an open fireplace and a sleeping porch—and to those 
demands was added the request for an outdoor breakfast room. 
| would not dare to describe too vividly the beauties of our sur- 
roundings, for much of its charm lies in its seclusion. Yet with 
the moon riding a silvery path of light across the restless, tum- 
bling ocean viewed from our porch, and the most gorgeous sun- 
sets trailing crimson banners across a sapphire sky over the bay 
as seen from our west windows, there was considerable uplift to 
be had in daily life without reading Ruskin. 

We named our Bungalow the “Ant Hill,” for the same reason 
that Adam named his porcine friend—it looked like an Ant Hill, 
and as the only hostages that we had given to fortune were a 
niece and nephew, it was an Ant Hill and so remained. The 
chief beauty was the spaciousness of the living room—open all 
the way to the ridge pole; it gave a sense of coolness and ventila- 
tion on the hottest summer day, when the cedar rafters steamed 
a bewitching fragrance, or when a sudden hail storm pattered like 
tiny bullets over our heads. The fireplace was wide and shallow, 
built te hold the drift wood which the nor’easters thoughtfully 
brought with them. In imitation of the old farmhouses we had 
an oven with its iron door at one side of our fireplace, but the 
modern note was struck when the oven door opened and dis- 
closed within—our fireless cooker. 

Over the fireplace projected our balcony which served as a 
dressing room for the sleeping porch, and really acted as a big 
hood on cool days to hold the heat of the fire. Strange shadow 
pictures were shown at bed-time when the candle-light on the 
balcony reflected on the sitting room wall giant-like figures re- 
moving various articles of feminine apparel. To each side of 
the peak in the side wall we had slab ventilators—called by the 
initiated “Louvres.”” These insured air, but brought their own 
reward one stormy night when a northeast gale, refused admis- 
sion at every other point, blew up and under and through our 
louvres and greeted us with a tiny cataract down our stairway. 
We had hoped some day for running water in our house, but pre- 
ferred to choose the time and place. 
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Two bedrooms opened from our living room, for conservative 
guests and for winter week-ends when the sleeping porch had dis- 
advantages usually accredited to a Peary expedition. They 
were necessarily small but roomy, and one boasted a real linen 
closet tucked back of the fireplace embrasure. The batten 
doors leading from the bedrooms into the living room were the 
despair of our local builder, who could not understand why we 
preferred a door of such design when the mill furnished perfectly 
good panelled ones to order. But we really did pride ourselves 
on our front door—which wasn’t a front door after all, since it 
opened on the side. We copied a Dutch door for that, and rum- 
maged the shops for hinges, bolts and latch. We had a Lincoln 
imp for a knocker, and really regarded that door as a master- 
piece, until one sacrilegious guest opened the upper half and 
leaned over the lower section, rolled her eyes and said, “ Moo!” 

Of course the kitchen had to meet the modern requirements 
of short distance and a place for everything, and ours, so near 
the sea, had to be as compact as a ship’s cabin. We used hinged 
cellar sash for high windows, and had two doors, one opening 
into our rear domain, and the other on to our porch, so that 
meals could be served with ease and dispatch. We had a small 
sink and the usual iron pump where sweet fresh water flowed 
mysteriously two hundred feet from the ocean tide. 

No description of our Bungalow would mean anything without 
full honor to our porches. Upstairs, opening off the balcony, the 
sleeping porch was the very “raison d’etre”’ of the Bungalow. 
It easily accommodated four cots and commanded ravishing 
views of ocean and bay. Thither we repaired by night, and by 
day found it a most secluded and inspiring spot for letter writing 
and the needed seclusion from a talkative family. Before we 
hung our wooden shutters, a sudden rain storm from the south 
would send us scurrying to the balcony, following the Biblical 
injunction, “ Take up thy bed and walk,” and incidentally those 
inside who preferred the shelter of a bedroom, and peacefully 
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slept through rain and wind, to a movie parade 
over their heads like unto the rumble of heavy 
artillery. 

On our downstairs porch we lived, and ate, 
and worked, and had our being. The angle 
formed by the front and side was in itself a 
spacious living room, commanding all wandering 
breezes from the four points of the compass. 
As a dividing line, hung the Gloucester ham- 
mock, which, like the rubber plant, must 
mark every respectable home. Beyond the 
hammock was the space allotted to our outdoors 
dining room, on which the kitchen opened, and 
where the most picnic-like meals acquired a 
spice and savor unknown to the rarest French 
chef. We had taken the precaution to com- 
pletely screen the porch—for what reason | leave 
to any imagination familiar with Jersey’s bete- j 
noire—and as we sat in comfort on summer 
evenings, even though a land breeze ruled, and had our porch lamp 
burning brightly on our Red Cross knitting or a game of Bridge, 
we had the satisfaction of being calm and unmolested while, out- 
side the screen, scores of singing invaders sharpened their bills for 
a juicy meal and gazed hungrily at their canny prey, so near and 
yet so far. One satisfaction we gleaned as architect of our own 
home. Every guest who strolled in to see what we had achieved, 
without exception gave vent to this remark, ‘‘Well, do you know, 
this is just the plan | have always had in mind to use when | 
build my bungalow?” At all events, though the commission 
may be lacking, they speak truly who say that “Imitation is the 
sincerest flattery.” Of course we felt it our patriotic duty to 
have a war garden, although our estate seemed to encourage 
no growth but the native bayberry and the omnipresent poison 
ivy. However, we took counsel of older inhabitants, ordered 
a load of manure spread over a reasonable expanse of sand, and 
proceeded to study seed catalogues. We struggled to our sand 
farm early in the season laden with tomato plants, egg plants, 
embryo lettuce, radishes and beets, and onion sets. The next 


morning before our arms ceased aching from carrying the heavy 
basket, an obliging farmer motored to our door with the self- 
same plants for sale. 
Newcastle. 

A pleasing incident arose from the fact that a near-by neighbor 
was also seized with the war garden spirit, and planted copiously. 
The wind being strong and with a leaning our way blew his to- 


Another instance of carrying coals to 
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mato plants into our garden where they took root and produced 
with astonishing success. Every day we carried pails of water, 
which we judiciously bestowed on the struggling green shoots,— 
these in turn were carefully shaded with empty fruit baskets so 
that the sun might not wither their ambitions. All with the 
result that the objects of so much care pined and died, while 
myriads of despised onions grew and flourished, and with our 
blown-over tomato plants furnished all of Exhibit A for our first 
season. 

loward the close of the summer, when daily conflict with the 
mighty ocean had given us muscle and courage, we conceived the 
idea of laying a brick walk from our front steps to the curb. All 
went well for the first ten feet—we still point to that to show 
what we can do, but either our enthusiasm or the bricks deterio- 
rated as we proceeded, and we humbly acknowledge pitfalls and 
stumbling blocks. But what matters it? The days slipped by 
and the sharp autumn nights reminded us that as sure as the 
seasons change from one month to another, just so surely our 
vacation days were drawing to an end. With nothing to mark 
the passage of time, we could have continued indefinitely living 
and loafing under our own roof-tree. 

But ourbungalow had been sanctified by a service flag with its 
simple star, and the moonlit pathway across the seas led straight 
to the battle-fields of France where an old war-weary world 
awaited the coming of America’s vibrant new force. The little 
home we had planned so carefully and enjoyed so restfully bade 
us go forward with high hearts and strong courage. Please God, 
another summer we may stand by this same shore and see our 
moonlit ocean pathway crowded with 
returning victorious throngs, their mis- 
sion accomplished, their work well done. 
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Why Not Simplify 


And Let Us Not Forget 
That A Centrepiece of 


S the summer and vacation sea- 

son advances, changes and sim- 
plifications are in order all along 
the line. If we stay at home, drap- 
eries come down and are _ packed 
away out of the reach of the greedy 
moth, upholstered furniture is 
covered by cool, summery chintz, 
heavy rugs replaced by cotton ones, 
and a general tendency toward easier 
living and elimination of work— 
surely to be encouraged and increased—commends itself to us. 
lf we are fortunate enough to own a “home by the bounding 
deep” or the far-famed “abandoned farm”’ nestled among green 
hills in some pleasant country village, here, surely, simplicity 
must be the keynote. The furnishings—upon which the door 
is closed for the winter—which we delight to pick up here and 
there, in department or ten-cent store, or best of all still some- 
times to be delightedly acquired in some farmhouse attic or 
shed, must be good, adequate and attractive, but of low cost 
and not too abundant. but in either case—simplified home 
conditions or annual exodus—the summer surroundings must be 
as attractive, in a different way, as the more elaborate all;the- 
year-round accessories. And, although it may seem a paradox, 
we need, this strenuous year of all others, all the diversion and 
alleviation possible in the way of pleasant and attractive sur- 
roundings, to give us the sense of repose and satisfaction that 
comes when the eye rests upon satisfying and harmonious things. 
Among these furnishings the table is surely of first importance. 
Around it we—the “family”’ and our valued friends—gather, 
and it is a trite statement, but one upon which too much stress 
cannot be laid, that here, three times a day, our cares and anxi- 
eties should be laid aside as much as is possible and refreshment 
of soul as well as of body gained by happy and cheerful inter- 
change of thought. Apropos of this | saw it suggested, in a 
recent magazine, that-during this anxious and terrible year, the 
tremendous prob- 
lems and_ topics 
that constantly 
and heavily press 
upon us, should be 
rigidly tabooed 
during our gather- 
ings around the 
table and that far- 
removed subjects 
should form the 
basis of our talk. 
Whether we 
could accomplish 
this or not 
question, but the 
suggestion seems 
worthy to be con- 
sidered. As to our 
table, it seems 
likely that for 
many families it 
may be often or 
regularly spread 
out-of-doors, as 
the summer time 
advances. The 
furnishings—as 


is a 


A table set attractively for supper 


store 


, 
; 





By FLORENCE SPRING 





The doilies are heavy white “ old bleach” linen with a tatted border, 

soup bowls we found in a Japanese store, and the glass flower vase, candle-sticks, and glass baskets in the ten-cent 

An old-fashioned “‘ mixed bouquet” was used as a centrepiece—the same arrangement being carried out in 
the small glass baskets placed at the corners of the table 
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| the Summer Table? 


Flowers Will Make Us Hap- 
pier All the Day Long 


well as the meals—of the outdoor table 
should be and must be “different.” 
It does not seem fitting that our choicer 
china and finer linen should take the 
possible risks of the longer journey 
from the pantry, and the “free and 
easy’ methods of the “open’’—so at- 
tractive and more than allowable. It 
is well to purchase from time to time, 
tableware and garnishings toward this 
end and to be kept for this purpose. 
Nothing is prettier or more suitable—as to table “linen” — 
for one change, than the attractive blue and white Japanese 
sets—lunch square and finger doilies to match—abundantly 
displayed in the Japanese and other shops. These are effective 
and easily laundered—the latter point a great consideration, as 
plenty of fresh table napery adds to the attractiveness of the 
summer as well as of the ordinary table. With these blue and 
white sets use china having inconspicuous decoration—the 
cloth and doilies supplying the color note. Pick up heavy 
glass bowls or vases of artistic shape, not easily overturned, for 
outdoor flower holders. One of these with a graceful arrange- 
ment of white flowers—sweet peas, Canterbury Bells, daisies, 
with delicate greenery, effectively decorates your table. 
Another very pretty outdoor luncheon set consists of a large 
fringed square of white crepe cloth with small designs worked 
in the four corners, for a table cover, and doilies ten inches 
square, also fringed, and with worked decoration in one corner 
to match those of the cloth. | have a set, the designs on which 
are little bits from the old “ Willow pattern’’—cups and saucers, 
plates, etc., worked in dull blue—which is charming. These 
crepe cloth sets are also laundered “in no time” and require no 
ironing. With these, as there is an unbroken white surface, 
use decorated china with a distinct tone—blue to match the 
embroidery, or some of the gay, artistic, but very inexpensive, 
china so much in vogue at the present time. An old-fashioned 
arrangement of 
“mixed” blos- 
soms, or those of 
some pronounced 
color, like a bowl 
of nasturtiums or 
brilliant sweet 
peas, harmonizing 
with the china, 
might be used for 
the centre of the 
table. Do not 
have, on these 
outdoor tables 
always more 
limited in area—a 
too-large floral 
decoration. A 
few blossoms, ar- 
ranged with care, 
are much more 
suitable. It is 
well to establish 
them firmly in 
one of the small 
holders which fit 
into the flower 
bowl, producing 
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Isn’t this an inviting table for luncheon or 
supper? White sweet peas give just the sim- 
ple decoration needed. The compote glasses 
and tumblers came from a ten-cent store, and 
the glass basket and pressed ‘‘colonial”’ glass 
were very inexpensive. We crocheted the table 
doilies, and the little fancy dishes for salt, 
etc., were “ picked up.” 


a graceful effect but also affording 
security. 

Artistic bits of china or glass to 
hold butter, condiments, or access- 
ories, the loss of which by breakage 
would not be a grief, may be picked 
up for a song at specialty stores; 
and gay salad bowls, casseroles, and 
the divided vegetables dishes, so con- 
venient and popular at the present 
time, may well serve the “one piece” 
meals or simplified “dishes” so ap- 
propriate for the outdoor table. 

If one is furnishing the china closet 
of a country or seaside summer home 
permanently, simple and inexpen- 
sive tableware may be found, which 
will also be attractive and satisfac- 
tory. In fact, it is a real “spree” 
to rummage the various Japanese and specialty stores with 
this end in view. Often pretty and effective decorated sets 
may be purchased very cheaply which are almost exact repro- 
ductions of the charming old-fashioned china. The cheap and 
modern—but most satisfactory as to color and shape—* Willow 
pattern”’ is too well known to be more than suggested, and is 
often the set selected for the country house; and | own a dozen 
plates of “ Japanese Canton” which | once purchased for ten 
cents apiece at a department store, which are an excellent 
imitation in design and color. 

The ten-cent store is a veritable mine of riches to the collector, 
and for purchases of effective and decorative glassware to furnish 
forth the summer table at minimum cost. You can often find, 
especially in some newly stocked “ten-cent store,”’ plain pressed 
glass in the old colonial shapes and designs which are most 
attractive and really good; and | have found pieces imitating 
the old-fashioned engraved glass, with simple and inconspic- 
uous decoration, which are effective and most satisfactory for 
this summer use. A set of four tall glass candlesticks, for in- 
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stance, which | possess, of good shape and 
simple design, almost absolutely plain, are so 
pretty on the dinner or dressing table as to 
elicit admiring comment to such an extent 
as to be amusing! Also the perfectly plain, 
gracefully shaped tall compote glasses, used 
at the beginning of the meal for cut-up fruit, 
or at dessert, give your summer luncheon 
table an “air.””’ The “colonial” tumblers 
are perfectly good looking, and the small 
engraved ten-cent plates are a possession— 
so many and varied are the uses to which 
they may be put. 

But my very greatest ten-cent acquisition 
was a set of four small glass baskets to hold 
flowers; and | defy any criticism from the 
most carping when they are artistically filled 
with flowers and used as table decorations 
for luncheon or dinner! Of graceful shape 


“In Daffodil Time” — Table set for luncheon. The 
table doilies — homemade —are heavy, light gray linen, 
with a simple crocheted edge and the initial embroidered 
in one corner of each. Both the china in the inexpen- 
sive modern “‘willow pattern,” and the tumblers and 
glass basket were inexpensive. The plate in the centre 
of the table and the hot water pot are bits of “ acquired” 
pewter. 





and slight but effective ornamentation in the shape of a bit of 
“engraving” they are, when filled, so really lovely as to cause 
no wonder in my mind when | saw exactly the same article 
offered for sale at a very fancy tearoom for fifty cents each! 

And may | make a plea for the freer and more every-day use 
of flowers on the family table? Start in April to stimulate 
interest and expectation on the part of the family in your varied 
and unexpected table decorations. My first bit of blossoming 
outdoors, to be brought inside, is always a shallow glass dish in 
which | put the prettiest green moss which | can find, and in it 
set tiny “clumps” of houstonia which | discover in some sunn\ 
she d corner, “roots”’ of sky-blue violets and their dainty 
white sisters, and mayhap a delicate fern frond or two. This is 
an enchanting “table centre,” and the daily unfolding of the 
wee spring blossoms an interest and a delight. 

Blocdroot, cowslips, ‘‘ May-flowers (if you are fortunate to 
live where they grow) are all beautiful used on the table. Are- 
the delicate fragrant pogonia, fringed gentian, and a 
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Through the Streets of 
Old Providence 


With One Who Lives There and Loves It 


By LILIAN B. MINER 


OR the few unfortunates to whom 

Providence is only a dot on the 
microscopic map of Rhode Island, | will 
state that it is the second largest city in 
New England, was named by the spirited 
Roger Williams “in grateful remembrance 
of God’s merciful providence to me in my 
distress,” and is blest with the most re- 
markable assemblage of excellent old 
houses in America. 

The knowing ones try to live up to 
them, and build, today, in the old style. 
“You are Colonial mad!”’ an interloping 
interior decorator flung in our faces the 
other day, after vainly trying to force the 
Art Nouveau upon us. He had to leave 
our town. 

Who has a better right to be “ Colonial 
mad’? Our First Baptist Meeting 
House, built in 1774 “for the worship of 
God and to hold Commencements in,” is 
the most interesting church in the coun- 
try. Following one of Gibbs’ discarded 
plans for Saint Martin’s in the Fields, it 
wins attention by its ample and dignified 
proportions, its many-stoned 


State House, where Rhode Island. 
declared her independence two 
months before the other colonies, 
is still unimpaired. A certain tree 
beside it served till 1834 as the mu- 
nicipal whipping post, moved to this 
seclusion because, in Market Square, 
the screams of the flogged annoyed 
the citizens. 

In our charming Roger Williams 
Park, Betsey Williams’ low-roofed 
cottage stands, under a mulberry 











tree and draped with wisteria. In 
the very shadow of our Opera House 
spreads the huge gable of a century- 
old stone stable. Our University 
Hall, irresistible, since its restoration, 
for the violet tint of the old bricks, the 
rows of dainty window tops, and the 
light green doors, was used in the War of 
the Revolution as barracks and hospital 
for Americans and French. So states the 
bronze tablet; and it continues: “ Faculty, 
students and graduates, almost to a man, 
were engaged in the service of their 





steeple, its scrolled and dentilled 
door-heads, its fluted pilasters— 
and its embarrassing pew doors. 
Our Board of Trade Building, in 
the very centre of Market Square, 
was, in the eighteenth century, 
the ‘“‘Market House;” the arched 
first-story windows were the mar- 
ket stalls. In our Colonial mad- 
ness we stript it, last spring, of 
the dingy stucco in which a mis- 
taken generation had clothed it, 
and gave it a prolonged Turkish 
bath. Day by day we watched 
the brick emerging from steam 
and scrubbing brush in a delicate 
bloom of rosy gray. The old 

















The arched first-story 
windows of the Board of 
Trade Building (above) 
used to be the market 
stalls. 


In the very shadow of 
our Opera House stands 
a century-old stone stable. 
(Photograph at the right). 


During the War of the 
Revolution the University 
Hall was used as bar- 
racks and hospital for the 
American and French 
soldiers. 











Our First Baptist Meeting House, built in 1774, is the 


most interesting church in the country. 


country. May all those who read this 
inscription be stimulated by their example 
to respond as loyally to their country’s 


call. Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.” The inscription has done its 
work. Just now the young men of Brown 


University are offering themselves for the 
supreme sacrifice. 

No less than a dispensation of Divine 
Providence Itself has kept for its earthly 


namesake the boon of good architecture, noble 
models from a wiser Past, holding up the 
standard beside modern monstrosities. 
rising abruptly for two hundred feet, has kept 
business from spreading eastward, and has 
left, fairly intact, the earliest residence district 
of the city. 
idence River has been modernized. A few 
choice antiques are still there, hemmed in by 
employment bureaus and candy kitchens, and 


A hill, 


The flat plain west of the Prov- 
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In 1786 Joseph Brown built for his brother John the very finest of our 
This has been changed but little. 


Colonial houses. 





The deep window recesses of the morning rooms 
in John Brown’s home are broadly arched like the 
doorways. 


rapidly giving way business “im- 
provements.”” But on College Hill the 
Georgian style “has flowered, as no- 
where else in New England, into a fru- 
ition of intelligence, aristocracy, and 
beauty.”” (I quote a real authority.) 
This very “ intelligence, aristocracy, 
and beauty has been epitomized for 
us in the substantial brick ‘‘Colonial 
House,” built for our School of Design 
to hold the choice Pendleton collection 
of old furniture. Here is Colonial per- 
fection congealed and perpetually on 
exhibition from two to five. A re- 
minder to our colonial pride. But 
more lovable, though not more in- 
structive, are the dwellings of those 
merchant princes who made fortunes 
in the India or the China trade, and 
spent them sensibly for spacious and 
beautiful mansions, made substantially 
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of brick or of wood from our prim- 
eval forests, and ornamented chastely 
with exquisite hand carving. Most 
of these were erected in the first two 
or three decades after the Revolution. 

In 1786 Joseph Brown built for 
his merchant brother, John, the very 
finest of our Colonial houses. John 
Quincy Adams called it “the most 
magnificent and elegant private man- 


sion that | have seen on this con- 
tinent.” By good fortune it has fallen 


into the hands of a sensible million- 
aire, so appreciative of his possession 
that the only change (except in a 
fireproof ell) is a new roof balustrade 
in perfect keeping, designed by the 
clever architect of our Colonial 
House. Many thousands of dollars 
have been spent in the transplanting 
of box into the garden where the in- 
troduction of a pergola reminds us 
that the inspiration of the Georg- 
ian architecture was the Italian. 
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The John Carter Brown House is ranked next in value by architects, but it is unoc- 
cupied, and is largely hidden by fence and hedges. 


Marble heads brought for John Brown 
from Italy still stand on pedestals at the 
gate and in the hall. The house has a 
rich interior: the deep window recesses of 
the morning room are broadly arched, 
like the doorways: mantelpieces and door- 
heads are elaborately carved. The finish 
of the first floor, and of the hall through- 
out, is a striking contrast of pine painted 
white and dark polished mahogany. For 
instance, the stair balusters are white; the 
spiralled railing, mahogany. The ma- 
hogany was brought in John Brown’s own 
ships from San Domingo: his brick and 
freestone he imported from England. In 
this house was given, for General Nathan- 
iel Greene, “the greatest private dinner 
ever given in Rhode Island.” 

The John Carter Brown house, not far 
away, built in 1791, is ranked next in value 
by architects; but it is unoccupied and so 
hidden by the boarded gateway and the 
high fence in front of a still higher lilac 
hedge, that, in spite of glimpses of fine 

roof railings, it does not now appeal 

to the public. 
More fascinating is the Carrington 
house (1812), farther up the hill, with 

a two-story porch and excellent quoins. 

Great elms soar about it and through 

the wide arched door in the rear garden 

wall shows a Southern-like cluster of 
outbuildings around the courtyard. 

Even the broad stage coach could clat- 

ter in through this door. It is a satis- 

faction to know that the house still 
shelters Carringtons; that the wail 
paper has been kept sacred from time 
immemorial; that the furniture is beau- 
tiful and old. In the Carrington coach 
house still stands the carriage, built in 

England, and used in 1811 for a wed- 

ding trip of six days from Providence 

» Albany. It was exhibited, in good 
condition except for the leather top, in 
a Fourth of July parade in 1903, car- 
rving two veteran firemen aged eighty- 


seven and eightv-two. One of the old 
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We have plenty of beautiful old doorways 


Note 


unique arrangement of the steps and railing. 


men tried riding the horse as pos- 
tilion, in the old style, but con- 
cluded the coach would be more 
comfortable. 

Opposite the broad Carrington 
gate stands an immense brick 
house of 1811, distinguished by 
a semi-circular porch, but other- 
wise cold and forbidding, for the 
soft old brick with its myriad 
tints has been newly painted over 
into a smooth and monotonous 
red which is unrelieved by shrub- 
bery or vines. In the neighbor- 
hood is a somewhat later house, 
Crawford-Allen 1820 (?) said to 
illustrate in perfection the best 
type. The four chimneys sym- 
metrically placed on the outer 
walls, the Corinthian pillars of 
the porch, the elliptical arch 
over the central window, and 
the generous height of the 
cornice above the second story 
windows are mentioned as 
proof, though there is dissent 
from this verdict on the score 
of machine-made whirligigs on 
the balustrades, and other 
conventionalities. 

While this house was build- 
ing, ardent discussion was going 
on concerning sidewalks and 
gutters, which, in the face of 
much opposition, began to re- 
place the uncomfortable cob- 
blestones which led directly to 
door. After more hot 
discussion, in 1822 the houses 


one’s 


were numbered. Soon after 
this, the pure Georgian style 
yielded to what a sensitive 


critic calls the Reign of Terror. 


the 


since, have we had homes so 
universally appropriate, comfort- 
able, and well made. | am 
tempted to mention the Halsey 
house (1805-15) though it has 
been too floridly restored, because 
of its ghost and the bloodstain on 
the floor; the Dexter house, which 
served, in its general plan, as 
model for our Colonial House, 
since it was for niches and corners 
in this house of his that Mr. Pen- 
dleton selected the pieces of his 
collection; waiting sometimes for 
years to fill a certain place with 
just the right thing; the Beck- 
with house (1809), now the in- 
teresting home of the Handicraft 
Club, the Nightingale house, op- 
posite, sheltered by box that grew 
from the sprigs in Miss Night- 
ingale’s bridal wreath, which she 
ran out to plant as she started on 
her wedding trip long years ago; 
and | must mention the Grosvenor 
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The Nightingale house is sheltered by box that grew up from 
sprigs taken from Miss Nightingale’s bridal wreath. 














Archi- 


tects no longer followed the fine English 


traditions; they—alas! 


invented. Never, 


One of the most unique features of this delightful old house is the frivolous 
little halustrade running between the dormers. 





latticed porch and exquisite parapet rail. 


mansion (about 1798), for its hospitable 
gateway and inviting sidedoor; the Din- 
ian house, for the arch of the latticed 





This is the beautiful doorway of the Dinian House—noted for the arch of the 


light. 


porch and the exquisite parapet 
rail; the beautiful Duncan house 
(1800), for the wide balance of 
symmetrical side porches; and 
the Benedict house, whose re- 
storer may be forgiven the new 
eight thousand dollar bathroom, 
since he matched the mutilated 
old landscape paper by actual 
artist painting, and inserted a 
truly delightful front door. As 
for doorways, we have plenty of 
beautiful oldones. Many of them 
are approached by funny, high’ 
steps, jutting out upon the side- 
walk, and running up, narrowly 
either side of the door, often, on 
the hillside a good deal higher 
on one side than the other. 

Most of these old houses 
are on streets bearing names 
which might be expected in 
a city called Providence 
Benevolent Street, Benefit, 
Hope, Power, Meeting, and 
Angell. A few are scattered 
on the West Side, on 
Friendship, Peace, and Plenty 
Streets. 

We have mingled with more 
elegant old mansions, dozens of 
middle-class Colonial houses, 
as tasteful in their sphere as 
the more pretentious homes; 
sea captains’ houses, built 
handily a little up from the 
river; farm houses, elbowed 
long ago out of their suburban 
seclusion into the crowd. 
These, built about 1800, lie, 
under their gable roof, side 
towards the street, where a 





central front door is topped by a fan- 
The rooms always cluster about 


(Continued on page 170) 














Somewhere in New England 


The Chronicle of a Hoover 
Recruit in the Rural Districts 


April 14, 1918. 
MoTHER DEAR: 

Just come along and sit 
down beside me here—it is 
such fun trying to make be- 
lieve that the cherished sum- 
mer time is with us again. 
The wee brook that is twist- 
ing about me here sort of 


boulder picnic fable of Nature 
was a missing quantity, but 
wee pebbles of all shapes and 
sizes lying about on the sand? 





| am very fearful that my in- 
dependence has made a self- 
ish creature of me, in spite 
of the great big broad train- 
ing you gave me away back 
there! It is but an indica- 





fools us, too, for even a fern 
has had the courage to re- 
main green all winter, under its blanket of feathery white. This 
rivulet is so like some folks though—it almost fools you—for 
around the corner almost out of sight it still has a collar of gray- 
ish icy white which proved that winter was not far back in the pro- 
cession. A whole lot of wee-big sermons came over me, as the 
brook babbled along—what a different spring time this seems 
with the ogre of grim war shadowing every instant of the day— 
our very own war bought at the price of the risk of the lives of 
some half million of those precious lads of ours—those who had 
huge, far-seeing eyes and could look off, away off into the future, 
and realize what was coming to us, should our game be delayed 
another month! How suffocated our life seems to be with every- 
day “littles’—even a week seems unnecessarily far off to some 
of us—and the years one or two hence seem as removed as eter- 
nity itself! | asked the wee babbler at my feet if this lack of 
vision in our busy hurry was not the one terrific cause why we 
lagged here and didn’t hurry up there and as a result justly de- 
serve the many accusations embodied in the cry that is being 
‘ hurled at us from Over There—“ For God’s Sake, Hurry Up!” 

When | am off, away off like this it is easy to stop, look, listen 
and then wonder! We speak of the sacrifice involved in giving 
up the wheat and in depriving ourselves of the meat, but is it not 
desecration to use that holy term with reference to such com- 
parative trivialities—though to be sure the presence or the 
absence of those two foods three thousand miles away spells the 
difference between victory and defeat, even between Life and 
Death their very selves. Has anyone a bit of a right to use that 
term in their daily living if they have not had a vital part in 
sharing a life with those Allies over seas—possibly given a son, a 
brother or a lover? 

Somehow we are applying our consciences rather strenuously 
to the advices of the Food Administrator and a little slip up on 
the ideals held before us causes more pain than the pleasure of 
the slice of bacon, the price of candy or the traitorous piece of 
white bread. Thus far there has been but a whisper as to the 
conservation of textiles, and | wonder that we haven't applied 
our powers of reassuring here. Wool is soon to be as sacred a 
necessity as is the wheat and yet how we do go on buying, yes 
and even knitting, the rainbow colored sweaters. We are a bit 
—no | must say hugely and deeply—asleep as regards the clothing 
situation which involves man-power, machinery, material, trans- 
portation, and Time. Perhaps we don’t mind quite as often or 
as intensively as we should, and | know it is so much easier to 
give away a coat a season late in the procession rather than 
make it up—yea more, make it go. 

My conscience has begun to worry me so dreadfully over the 
extensive countryside tripping that | have reveled in since | be- 
came a professional chauffeur. Have | a patriotic right to 
pack that picnic kit and go to that beauteous lake twenty-five 
miles away, where the water splashes up on the shore, and great 
huge rocks form wondrous picnic tables and cozy nooks where 
one can take a “ mosquitory”’ cat nap afterwards? Wouldn't | 
be just as good a soldier—and an infinitely more efficient and 
useful one—if | steered the Dodge to the little lake only five 
miles way and there enjoyed the picnic basket though the 
waves didn’t lap the shore quite so strenuously and the huge 











tion of the several beneficial 
effects of the huge struggle—we are at least stopping to 
think and are taking an inventory of our daily living! Why 
should | for my own selfish pleasure continue to indulge in ex- 
tensive wear on rubber tires, in the extravagant use of gasoline 
and now and then take up the time of a skilled mechanic who 
might be building a ship should others stop and ponder too? 
Mother, shouldn’t this be our yardstick until that Man comes 
home—and we know that that day will not come until old 
Kaiser Bill is grovelling in the dust and begging for our eternal 
mercy—TIs this hour of my life contributing towards the more 
speedy and successful conclusion of the war? 


Am | right, Mother? 





Your pondering 


DeEaR MOTHER: 

| certainly am in the line-up for deepest congratulations, for 
if | remember correctly in my last letter to you, | didn’t even so 
much as mention my story of the month—so prepare yourself, 
you cherished helpless soul for a regular barrage this time. Folks 
are sort of beginning to wonder what there can be left to talk 
about in the line of cookery, for we have delivered so very many 
viand decorated orations, there seemed but little else to delve 
into unless a deeper scientific study is undertaken. | have 
been so saturated lately with the idealistic as well as the prac- 
tical side of the huge life over there, that cookery has seemed 
like a very trivial business in spite of the fact that it is a giant 
tool towards the accomplishment of a most righteous end. 

lt has been a relief to consider a slightly different side of the 
question. Fuel is getting to be such a large item in our living, 
especially as we have reason to contemplate icy winter. So 
many more of our men will be in the service that wood cutting 
will be almost a prohibitive proposition—it was serious enough 
this past season. A really tragic picture this spring-time has 
been in traveling about to see the wondrous woods which 
formed such beautiful pictures along our highways, and even 
off into the remote byways, chopped down in a most ruthless 
fashion. One very beautiful drive, noted in a certain locality 
for its trees and resulting vistas, has the appearance of a bit of 
the French territory, with such quantities of its old historic 
guardians lining the wayside mercilessly hacked down. 

What can we however do to alleviate such conditions and pre- 
vent further atrocities on Nature? Again comes our 1918 worn 
slogan—Save, Conserve! The time for us to start that game in 
the fuel line is now, hence | have taken especial joy in preaching 
and demonstrating the Fireless Cooker. So many folks | find 
have thought seriously over the proposition but have not found 
the requisite faith to really invest in one. The call for saving 
that extra stick of wood or that shovel full of coal is so strong, it 
means we must establish faith immediately—*the sooner the 
quicker” as one dear soul admonished me the other day. It 
looks like a game of magic when one takes out a steaming kettle 
of cereal or potatoes to show a faithless audience, but the fairy 
story is so simple and like all fairy stories so very old. Our 
allied forebears have played with this contrivance, possibly in a 
somewhat different form, for years. If one cages in the heat, 
it isn’t a modern Houdini—it can’t escape, it just stays there and 
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why—Just listen and go also and do likewise, for it is but another 
issue on which Uncle Sam demands our combined strength. 

First one must remember, Mother, that because this contriv- 
ance looks simple and behaves so perfectly, it takes brain plan- 
ning and even a good fire to start things boiling which spells 
thought and trouble. But it is worth it, for think of the many 
sticks of wood saved—the man-power and all of those other 
necessary war-time items. 

Perhaps you would like to know just how | started working 
with this contrivance. | first experimented with some potatoes 
—a most “patriotic” stunt at this season of the year, one which 
we should be doing to the utmost. | put the potatoes which had 
been carefully washed, in boiling, salted water in the tin pail, 
left them there three minutes and transferred the cover pail, 
potatoes and all to the asbestos well in the fireless pail. | cov- 
ered the pail with the excelsior pillow and clamped the cover 
down—and then went peacefully on my way. In two hours, 
according to the time schedule, | curiously peeked in—oh as 
warily—for I'll have to admit my faith faltered for a brief mo- 
ment—but joy of joys, they were done, and really perfectly done! 
Henceforth, with complete courage, | graduated from potatoes 
to cereals, to soups, to other vegetables and even to steamed 
puddings. 

Every cooker has its own time-table, which must be followed 
strictly if standard results are to be expected. A basis of time, 
is given below with which to make a safe start, though these 
times may be raised as you discover that your cooker retains the 
heat more perfectly than perhaps the ones with which the en- 
closed schedule is based on: 





Time Taput 


Cereals— Boil over direct flame 10 minutes; in cooker, 6 to 12 hours. 

Dried Fruits—Soak and boil over direct flame 10 minutes; in cooker, 6 to 12 
hours 

Dried Vegetables—Soak and boil over direct flame 10 minutes; in cooker, 
6 to 12 hours. 

Soups—Prepare as for the table; cook 5 minutes; in cooker, 4 to 6 hours. 

Green Vegetables—Prepare as above ordinarily; boil over flame 5 minutes; 
in cooker, 23 times as long as ordinarily cooked on top of stove 

Steamed Breads—Prepare as above ordinarily; steam } hour; in cooker, 3 to 
6 hours or longer 


Puddings— Prepare as above ordinarily; steam } hour; in cooker, 3 to 6 hours 
or longer 
Roasts—Sear roast, season, bake 10 minutes; in cooker, allowing 25 minutcs 


per pound. 


Enough for this time, Mother, but do cultivate the fireless 
habit; it is so decidedly easy, practical, patriotic and above all 
such fun. The earlier you begin the happier, for | fear you will 
discover | am dreadfully sincere in having this side of the fuel 
situation emphasized. 

Just always, 


April 29, 1918. 
MOTHER MY OWN: 

Spring is fairly singing from every tree top and the leaves are 
peeking out to see what it is all about. Great, huge, glorious 
bouquets are scattered all over the country-side and even were 
one blind one would feel that all of the beauty they could assim- 
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BEAUTIFUL 


sparkly dew seems to add its share. It is a bit difficult to imag- 
ine that all of the snow has gone, for pasture after pasture has 
its delicate white carpet spread for the feet of the spring fairies. 
Every thread in that carpet is a dainty bluet, and each individual 
floweret seems to have a sermon to preach of simple beauty! 

The trees are so very feathery and as they group themselves 
together in congenial clumps on our young mountain-sides they 
present a picture of varying tints and shades that the artist hand 
would fail to imitate. One group of trees made me feel that 
the great torch bearer had just passed by, for shooting up straight 
from.a bed of deep, sincere green hemlock were the numerous 
gray tapers straight as the Almighty ever made trees, the tops 
of which were showing just the weest touches of delicate yellow 
green. Such a lesson as those saplings gave! 

Everybody you meet on the highways seems to be as thor- 
oughly enjoying the new sensation of freedom—the luxury of a 
comfortable, warm sun bath and the new promise of spring as 
seen and felt on every hand. One almost feels like a penitent 
child, so inspired by the new spectacle that even to think or feel 
a little bit at odds with the universe is almost an unforgivable 
offense. 

How goes your fireless cooker? One very practical and well- 
to-do woman came to me the other day and offered her testimony 
of the commercial fireless cooker, which she had invested in after 
learning faith from her home-made device. Her practical ex- 
perience had been that she had saved three-fourths on her gas 
bill of the summer, a great deal on her meat bill, as she had made 
the tougher cuts of meat very lucious and tender, and that she 
had added much to her stock of pleasure and leisure. She had 
been able to go on picnics or work in her garden, knowing that 
her hot meal was taking care of itself and that any time she wished 
she had but to ask the good fairy of the fireless to cease tending 
her food, and none of it would be burned or over-cooked—but 
just right. 

| was rather amused at myself the other day when | found | 
was Officiating as Miss Hoover at a Community Red Cross Fair. 
It was my mission to preach potatoes and | not only preached but 
practised that game. Never again let your dear busy self feel 
that a breakfast batch of griddle cakes is a wearisome task. 
Your devoted daughter fried some fifteen hundred (1500)—1 
just had to put that number in parenthesis so you could gain 
the full significance of my statement—to let folks know that 
potato griddle cakes were “licking”’ good. [| am naturally lazy, 
and | couldn’t enjoy the prospect of washing fifteen hundred 
plates and spoons, so my weary brain became busy! We served 
our doll-size griddle cakes on stylish tooth picks and when it 
came to decorating them with syrup we squeezed on a drop or 
two from a medicine dropper, which we had dipped into a can 
distinctly labeled “ Real Maple Syrup’”’—to remove all oppor- 
tunity of any medicinal suggestion. | was a circus lady that 
day—if ever! 

It is getting late in the year—we are winter weary, but some- 
how we love our game more dearly than ever. Our real friends 
are numerous, our experiences become more vital every day— 
and what is more, we know so assuredly that there is one great, 


ilate was cast before them—for Nature never could have the, huge Reason, for the weariness at the end of the day. It is 
fairy scents duplicated, as she is now giving us such generous __ living! 
samples from her apple trees—her new green grass, even the Ever. 
Ty rm ~~ ~ 
SAVE WHEAT—USE WHEAT SUBSTITUTES 
Measurements of Substitutes Equal to One Cup of Flour 
These weights and measures were tested in the Experimental Kitchen of the U. S. Food Administration, 
Home Conservation Dreision, and of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Office of Home Economics 
In substituting for one cup of flour use the following measurements. Each is equal in weight to a cup of flour. 

Barley.... .1g cups Cornstarch oe oe RE A 8 FG KO 1} cups 
Buckwheat . patodte ole , cup Peanut flour _1 cup (scant) Rolled oats (ground in meat 
Corn flour pcup (scnnt) Potate felt... 3.5 seo eeee } cup Sey sere 14 cups 
Corn meal (coarse .g cup Rice flour tp Soybean Hott... 5 cccieis5. 4 cup 
Corn meal (fine | cup (scant) Sweet potato flour............. 1 Cups 
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pafticulars, write to Miss Readers’ 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston. 


| HAT this heating is of exceptional interest is strikingly evi- 
denced by the hundreds of visitors, who call on the ‘open 
house”’ days of Saturday and Sunday. 
| Not only do a large majority of them inquire about the heating 
system, and ask for the booklet called “‘Some Saving Sense on 
Heating,’’ but they take the trouble to go down into the cellar, 
and look at the Kelsey Health Heat Generator itself. 
Then they go from room to room, locating the heat outlets, 
many being placed in a most inconspicuous way, just above the 
| base board. The moulding effectively follows around the outlet 
grille, and both are given the same color. 
Through these heat openings is delivered not alone warm air, 
but warm air that is fresh air, freshly heated. 
But that isn’t all. 
It is not only freshly heated fresh air, but air automatically 
| | mixed with just the right healthful amount of moisture. 
Three things then the Kelsey Health Heat does. 
1. It gives an abundance of positive heat in any room; in any 
weather; regardless of the wind’s direction. 
2. It re-freshens the air in every room at least every fifteen 
minutes. 
| 3. It keeps the air moistened just the right amount, to insure 
health and prevent the furniture from drying out. 





New York 
| | 103-H Park Avenue 


Detroit 
Space 95-H Builders’ Exch. 






All the heat openings are just as neat and inconspicuous as this one 
in the upper hall, You can be absolutely assured that neither gas 
nor dust will come from a Kelsey. 
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This is The House Beautiful House, at Newton, Massachusetts. For plans and full 
Service, care of House Beautiful Magazine, 


| Some Angles on Heating 
| Interestingly Shown 
In The House Beautiful House 





HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 























































Consider the distinct advantage of having ample ventilation 
in the coldest day or night, without opening a window even a 
“crack.” 

Think what it means to get up in the morning, and find the 
rooms cozy and comfortable and the air full of tonic oxygen. 

Think of the freedom from obtrusive radiators, with their 
thumping and banging; hissing and sissing; freezing and leaking. 

Think of being entirely free from all piping in “the room; all 
insistent evidences of the heat’s source. 

Think of having all these delightful comfort giving, harmony 
preserving advantages, and still burn less coal than any heating 
system of steam; hot water; vacuum; or furnace; regardless of 
their cost. 

That is exactly what the Kelsey Health Heat does do. 

[t’s exactly what we guarantee it will do for you. 

And best of all, it is just as adaptable to old houses as new. 

Last winter's severity was the happiest happening that has 
happened to us in many a day. 

It proved up Kelsey efficiency as never before. As 2 result, i 
spite of war conditions, never have we done so much bu a 
The fact that we are so busy, and railroad shipments so slow, 
leads us to urge your early action. 

Tell us your heating problem, and we will go into its solution 
most carefully. 

Our Saving Sense Booklet you are cordially invited to send for, 


Chicago 
217-H West Lake Street 


Boston 


405-H P. O. Square Bldg. 














fai Thcsiacte x a ‘ ve 
Exteriorwise, the Kelsey Warm Air Gensmater looks quite like some 

furnaces you have met. Its int rior, however, is totally different. In 

that difference lies the difference in the coal bill. 
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Electricity in the Home 
THE WIRING OF AN OLD HOUSE 
A Weord to Those Who Fear to Risk Their Cherished Walls and 


Floors — How the Ingenius Electrician 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
ask regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing cf lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by Mr. Whiteborne. 
A stamped and self-addressed envelope should 
accompany all inquiries which should be sent to 
Earl E. Whiteborne, “Electricity in the Home,” 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass.—Tue Epitors. 


N a trolley car the other day I overheard 

two men discussing the improvement of an 
old house, one of them had just been buying. 
“Of course,”’ he said, “I’m going to put in 
electric lights. I guess it can be wired alright.” 

“Sure,’”’ said the other, ‘‘but when vou do the 
work after a house is built, it all has to show.” 

“Ts that sor’ was the surprised response. 
“Why | thought they had some way of hiding 
it all inside the walls.” 

“No. They can’t do that,” the friend in- 
sisted. ‘“‘It all has to be on the outside, and, 
of course, that’s ugly.” 

“Yes,” was the owner’s disappointed com- 
ment as he lapsed into silence, turning over in 
his mind this unexpected blow. 

Now, this man should have known that he 
was all right, that he could conceal the wiring 
in his new house, and that the friend knew not 
what he was talking of. Yet neither of them 
had ever noticed, had ever stopped to find out 
just how wiring 7s done. But with the in- 
creasing dearth and cost of coal and house- 
maids, every family living in an unwired 
house should find out, should know that the aid 
of electricity may be secured without the 
slightest difficulty. And there is no better, 
more convenient time to have the work done 
than right now in mid-summer. 

There are thousands of households that are 
denying themselves the comforts and advant- 
ages of electricity in the same way because they 
are afraid of the man who puts the wire in. 
Either the house has never been wired at all 
or the wiring is not adequate, and they hesitate 
to install the few more lights, switches and 
baseboard receptacles that are needed. They 
are sacrificing the full enjoyment of all those 
comfort and labor saving appliances that 
mean so much in the home now-a-days, because 
they classify the electrician with the mason 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


and the plumber, and hate to let him enter. 
But he is not that kind at all—his work is not 
that kind—as a word of explanation will clearly 
show. 

Call in the painter, plumber, mason, car- 
penter or paper hanger to make an old house 
modern, and you know the result. The car- 
penter’s man brings lumber and muddy feet 
and he saws and hammers and planes and 
makes a mess and litter everywhere. The 
plumber has his greasy pipe, his blast furnace 
and charcoal and his grimy handed helper. 
The mason tears down plaster, ruins the floors 
with his sand and mortar and fills the house 
with dust. The decorator brings a smell of 
paint and sour paste; down come the pictures, 
out goes the furniture and he ts back and forth 
with dripping pails for days. But the wireman 
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A diagram showing the process of wiring the al- 
ready-built house; the “‘dirtless workman” and bis 
helper in three positions. No. 1. Running wires 
from the attic to a bedroom side-wall fixture. An attic 
floor board is raised and the steel “‘snake’’ 


Solves the Problem 


has a different kind of job to do. His work 
has been developed to a clever process of “fish- 
ing’ wires up and down between the walls, 
and it has made him practically a “‘dirtless 
workman.” By this system it is possible to 
wire an already built house quickly at com- 
paratively small expense and without the 
slightest risk to the walls or floors or furnish- 
ings. Or, if it is a matter of more outlets that 
should be installed, it can be done without a 
bit of inconvenience to the family. In short, 
there is no reason for any one to wait on that 
account. 

In a few words, the method that the electri- 
cian uses today in installing electric wiring in 
an already built house, is just a system of 
working his wires through the partitions be- 
tween the cellar or the garret and the little hole 
in the wall or baseboard where the fixture, 
switch or receptacle will go. He comes to the 
house with a leather bag of tools, a few coils 
of wire and conduit, a step ladder and a roll of 
canvas floor coverings. Spreading his canvas 
to catch the little dirt it causes, he proceeds 
to cut small holes in the walls or ceiling wher- 
ever an “‘outlet” is togo. This done, he takes 
a long flexible, flat steel wire, which he calls 
a “snake” and gets to work. 

There are practically just three conditions 
which the wireman meets in installing an 
electric system in an old house. These call 
for the three operations shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. To run the wires to a 
side wall fixture in an upstairs bedroom, for 
instance, a section of floor board is taken up 
in the attic and the snake is lowered through 
the wall (No. 1 in the diagram) until the helper 
can pull it through the outlet below and at- 
tach to the end of it the flexible conduit en- 
closing the two wires. These the wireman 
then pulls up and fishes next along beneath 
the attic floor to join the “mains” wherever 
they may be. 

The No. 2 position in the picture shows the 
way they wire to a ceiling outlet in the dining- 

(Continued on page 166) 





fished to the hole below, where the insu- 
lated wires are fastened to it, to be pulled 
up. No.2. To connect the dining-room 
ceiling fixture, the wires have heen “‘fished”’ 
through from an upstatrs closet, to avoid 

taking up a floor board in 








— the bedroom above. No. 3. 
Wires are run to a baseboard 
receptacle in the dining-room 
from the cellar. After that the 
wires are connected to the near- 
est mains. 


This house was built on Long 
Island in 1732—over 180 years 
ago. It was first lighted by 
tallow candles, then whale orl 
came, then kerosene and finally 
gas. Last year this ancient 
house was wired for electric 
light. In spite of the old hewn 
oak construction they had no 
trouble wiring it. 


158 








Here is another old Colonial house in which eicctric light 
has recently been installed. It was built in 1768 in German- 
town, Pa., and has seen the full cycle of illuminants. General 
Washington made his headquarters here at one time, when it 
was not so cheerfully lighted as it is now. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 142) 

has a generous closet. All these rooms here 

have electric ceiling fixtures and provision for 

table lights. 

Now we come to the head of the stairs. 
Having successfully resisted the temptation to 
slide down the polished rail, we will go down, 
and leisurely inspect this part of the house. 
The niche at the lower end of the stairway in- 
spires various comments. Nobody seems to 
know just what they would put in it. 








What kind of lumber will you use for your house? 
Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 159 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft 
wood and therefore easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an 
‘involved’? grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ 
or “‘woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such 
as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT 
TEND TO SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’’) 
This tough, wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that 
this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for platforms 
where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s 
value IN YOUR OWN HOME is due to the same traits that make 
it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as 
porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is not to be 
compared in investment value with ‘“Tidewater’’ Cypress, the ¢rad- 
marked ‘‘Wood Eternal,’’ but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely 
valuable, very satisfactory—and EXCEEDINGLY ECONOMICAL. 


(“‘There’s something in that—yes, certainly—there’s something in that.’’) 


“Tupelo loorsfor All [ndoors:” 


er > . . , =. 
There’s something in shat. 
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The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo. 














A corner of the maid’s room. Perhaps some of 
the charm of this room is caused by the jog in the 
corner and the slope in the wall where the roof comes. 


And here we are in the hall again. We have 
enjoyed your visit immensely and hope you 
have been entertained and possibly helped. 
All we can say about this adventure in build- 
ing is that we have told the truth and built a 
house as good as we knew how to. Here ends 
the narrative. And we hope to meet you 
again at some future time in House Beautiful 
Home Number Two. 


Synopsis. The preceding nine chapters of 
this story have told in detail of our first adven- 
ture in home building. Financing the Work, 
The Excavation and Foundation, Framework, 
Boarding In, Lathing and Plastering, Interior 
and Exterior Finishing, Plumbing and Elec- 
trical Work and Painting were some of the 
subjects taken up. This is the final chapter. 


Epitor’s NOTE: 

In order to show as many of the views of this 
house and the various steps in building as possible, 
we have been obliged to reduce the pictures con- 
siderably. As there will doubtless be many of our 
readers who would like to have the photographs in 
the original size (6} x8}) we have arranged to sell 
these at twenty-five cents each or $2.00 a set (10 
in each set); There are four sets as follows: 

I. Masonry, Excavation and Foundation. 
Il. Framework and Boarding In. 
Il]. Lathing and Plastering. 
IV. Finishing, 

























































PLACE NOFLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ALLABOUT TUPELO LUMBER 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 H1BERNIA BANK BLbDG., NEw ORLEANS, LA., OR9OG HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 








OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE? 


is the title of a handsome 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown 
many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first 

that confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (9% x 123”), contains among 

others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, 2 THomas P. Rosinson The Stucco House, By Davin B. BaRNeEs 
The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


i supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 


Grouped about an 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 
Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
SPECIAL OFFER: {| THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months ... . . l $1 00 (The reprint alone will be sent 
© \ Of What Shall I Build My House........... j e upon receipt of 50 cents) 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





























S]OST people know and love 
=| the Crocuses of early 
spring—the earliest har- 
bingers of the season of 
birds and blossoms. But 
the Crocuses of autumn 
are known by few and 
even these too often 
know them only as they 
see them blossoming 
in the florists’ windows. 

Botanically these autumn types are Col- 
chicums rather than true Crocuses. Their 
yearly cycle in our climate is to blossem in 
autumn and send up their large leaves in 
spring. The latter ripen off and die down in 
summer and the bulb sends up the flower again 
in September. 

These Colchicums may easily be used to add 
interest and beauty in many gardens. In 
August and September the bulbs are offered 
at a low price and should be planted at once 
in the hardy border. The earlier they are 
bought and planted the better, as they often 
send out their blooms when they are still 
enclosed in the bags and boxes. They may 
well be planted in open spaces between various 
hardy perennials, as they will thus have a 
chance to send up their leaves next spring. 
They should not be planted in lawns, as the 
foliage is too large and it must not be cut off 
if blossoms are wanted later. 


THE LAST CALL FOR PLANTING 

Every golfer knows that the success of a 
drive depends largely upon the way one car- 
ries through on the 
stroke. By some happy 
accident a duffer may 
make a successful shot 
upon occasion but your 
seasoned veteran can 
be depended upon to 
carry through on every 
stroke and his score card 
shows the natural result. 

Gardening is like 
golfing in at !east this 
respect—that perma- 
nent success depends 
upon how the gardener 
carries through on his 
season’s work. In May 
and June when all 
Nature invites outdoor 
activities the spring 
enthusiast may make 
a brave beginning, but 
in early August when 
the days are hot and 
sultry and the parched 
earth calls for real 
work to retain mois- 
ture and restrain the 
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By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


growth of the myriad weeds, mere impulsive 
enthusiasm is likely to wane. This, however, 
is the vital part of the game and it will deter- 
mine the final record on the season’s score card. 

This month also furnishes the latest oppor- 
tunity this season for planting several crops 
of decided food value. While in the extreme 
north little planting at this time may be worth 
while, in the great central and southern 
regions much can be done. And in this time 
of food scarcity, it is the duty of each of us to 
make the attempt even at the risk of losing 
some crops through early frosts. 

The greatest danger in this late planting is 
that in a dry season there may not be enough 
moisture in the soil to give the late plants the 
growth needful. In such cases it is highly 
desirable to soak the soil thoroughly with 
water from an artificial supply before planting. 
It is better to do this before the seeds are sown 
because there is then less danger of washing 
them out and it is easier to get the water to 
penetrate to a good depth. This watering 
should be no mere wetting of an inch or so of 
soil surface, but rather a real flooding that 
will soak in six inches or more. 

It is also worth while to work over the soil 
thoroughly before replanting. Spading and 
raking or plowing and harrowing will put the 
soil particles in good condition for plant roots, 
and a light dressing of commercial fertilizer 
will help to give the crops a quick start. 

As string or snap beans are among the easiest 
crops to grow, so they are among the most 
valuable garden products for late planting. 
Even as far north as southern New England 





The flowers of Autumn Crocus appear without the leaves. 
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there is a chance that the pods will reach 
edible size this fall from present sowing. 
Stringless Green-pod and Bountiful are good 
green-podded varieties. Brittle Wax and 
Stringless Refugee Wax are good yellow- 
podded varieties. Even half a pint ef seed 
will yield a good supply of beans for use this 
fall. Plant in any soil from which early 
crops have been harvested, making the rows 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart. Sow the 
seeds in drills three inches deep and cover 
with at least two inches of soil. If the ground 
is dry, soak the soil thoroughly before planting. 

Many successful gardeners enjoy green peas 
in September or October. If seeds of the 
early sorts, like Sutton’s Excelsior or Gradus, 
are planted now, there is a good chance of 
getting a crop before the killing frosts of 
Autumn. The best way is to grow in trenches 
about five inches deep. Sow the seeds in 
the bottom an inch apart and cover with two 
inches of soil. After the seedlings are a few 
inches high, fill in the trenches gradually at 
each hoeing, until the soil is level. This gives 
the roots a chance to develop in the deeper 
cooler soil. 

There is still an opportunity to plant some 
of the root crops for fall use. If these can be 
coaxed to a rapid continuous growth from 
now until well into October, they will be ex- 
cellent for late fall and early winter use. 

Carrots are good when thus grown, pro- 
vided the early sorts like French Forcing or 
Earliest Short Horn are selected. The rows 
should be about a foot apart and the drills an 
inch deep. Sow the seeds sparsely, being 

careful not to get them 
a so thick that most of 
; the little seedlings will 
have to be pulled up. 
Sow also a few radish 
seeds of such a small 
variety as Earl Scarlet 
Globe to mark the 
rows. Cover with at 
least half an inch of fine 
soil and firm it over 
the seeds. Thin the 
carrot seedlings early 
to an inch apart and 
begin using the tender 
roots when quite small 
for soups and stews. 

The main crop of tur- 
nips for winter use is 
commonly raised from 
seeds sown in summer. 
Early Snowball and 
Purple Top Milan are 
good varieties. Turnip 
seeds are so small that 
it is difficult not to 
sow them too thickly. 

(Continued on page 103) 
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- < ie ] Gates and fences may greatly improve your garden. 
August 1918 T H & H O U S E BEAU TI I F U L Readers’ Service will help you find attractive designs. 161 





PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 


(Continued from page 146) Potted Strawberry Plants 
foster mother. An example of such a happy 
relation is shown in the photograph of a clem- 


atis paniculata on a locust, growing thus for DREER’S 

twenty years. | 
A vine too seldom seen is Hydrangea petio- _ 2g. 

laris. It is slow in its first growth but vigor- Mid-Summer Catalogue r.% i Spee 

ous and luxuriant when established. The flat Sin <i, Wada teaadlae: aati ate ox 

flower cymes, of a creamy foam-like white, ” apse c es bahane — 2G ge FOR G TC 

average from eight to ten inches in diameter. directions for planting in order to pen omega O ARRIERS 





Surely we should be willing to wait for its raise a full crop of Strawberries next 
perfecting. year; also offers Celery and Cabbage — SS - cin a pnt 
It is a happy experience to come upon a Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, Flower | bristle oar sing ? 


ine-planting (or any planting) wherein th ; ’ , “ 
thought of the planter, a sweet thought or a | | and Farm Seeds for summer sowing, | | ]] ware apaae ppuCHES 


noble, is at once discerned. After all is there : | 
not a universal language spoken and under- ennials and Shrubbery which may have for many — no enhanc a 
stood without words? The vine-wreathed safely be set out during the summer; eS + Arps me 
balconies shown in the illustration are eloquent also a select list of seasonable Decora- in them. Desirable styles. Vulcan Rubber 


of the sane and “gentle” living behind them. Cemented method of holding bristles pre- 
The celastris scandens used here is even love- contedaiiienantal 
lier in winter, covered with its scarlet and Write for a free copy, and kindly Send for Illustrated Literat 


orange fruit. mention this publication et 
Indeed, perhaps it is in winter effects that HENRY A. DREE R | John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


we are most indebted to vines. For even for- : i 
iddi Xx 45 are redeeme / Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
wading saniagn ane — mit Sp gpleraty by PHILADEPHIA, PA. Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
their brown network. So often, it takes but Ruhaon’ dhe Mighest Award ot Puneme-Paciie Exposition, 2005 
little to lift a thing out of the banal and mean- 
ingless to the individual and _ interesting. as 


tive Plants. 


























Power to see this is one of the best gifts we * cg IE 
receive from the garden—the garden, which as " , es me 
quickens and trains all our powers. C; | ' ((\\ hy 
—= 7 | AA | LN 
WHY NOT SIMPLIFY THE SUM- 6 } We on 
MER TABLE? CL ae red indsor 
; ; . nN Fe i Chair 
(Continued from page 151) 4 ce RO . — 
whole line of dearly loved beauties, in turn . j " ORLD p t ) 
decorate our table ane mane ap is en i, . AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
ation alternated, on different ay s, with gar- Aes - ( OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 
an fewer. And these “wilt” cacentnam : AB 4 Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of 4 
do not have to be rare to be beautiful. = | po ane forefathers which accord so well with on present day ; 





interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by the 
aiscriminating and may be chosen either for the entire 
furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize with the 
surrounding interior. . 

In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we finish 
to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser. 








What could be more lovely, for instance, than 
a centrepiece of wild daisies, grasses, and 
ferns, with a few clover blossoms sprinkled in? 





































































As regards garden blossoms, bowls of a = 
. , , : ; ‘ Send for our color chart and complete catalog illustrating 
single variety—nasturtiums, sweet peas, pop- EPS z . , (Over 200 pieces of colonial, modern and cottage styles. 
pies, etc., are beautiful. Many combinations cs Pap ) 
are lovely. We use the delicate ‘Baby A a \ ) 
breath” to add airiness and grace. Do not Sey Ser enes eee eenee ee 
use flowers of too heavy perfume for the table. | IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
The old-fashioned “‘mixed bouquet” is now a | GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND ( 
new fashion; and arranged artistically, is | FOR ALL PURPOSES, ( 
charming. _ Take a trip into your garden and ‘WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH ‘ 
pick a sprig of every blossom you can find! THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. ! 
— _leaves (or asparagus feathers make | ‘Sie Oneneet Rime: Sion Cen, Se ’ WILLIAM LEAVENS €/CO. wc. 
OV ely green. This “mixed” bunch may “The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders”’ \ MANUFACTURERS 
be picked until unbelievably late in the fall, 215 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio ( 32 erg saan” 
when you have to search for each blossom. | WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS a \_. BOSTON, MASS. 
Nothing is lovelier for the breakfast table : = 
than a glass vase of morning glories. The | — 





blossoms of flowering bulbs are usually pret- 
tier arranged sparsely, a few flower stalks and 
leaves (never forget the latter!) standing in 
holders in shallow glass dishes, although a big 
bowl of yellow daffodils is unsurpassed in 
beauty, and seems to flood a room with sun- 
light. Iris is lovely arranged as above, and 
the delicate “Spanish iris’’ more than lovely! 
Asingle perfect rose floating in a shallow glass 
makes a beautiful and unique decoration. 

Usually there is an artistic member of the 
household. Leave the floral decoration of 
the table to her. You will be surprised to see 
what interest and enjoyment the family will 
obtain from the processional of the different 
flowers as the season runs its course. 


HICKS 
BIG EVERGREENS 


Do you wish a wall of evergreen 6 feet to 
12 feet high to shut off the noisy street, or 
the service yard? Beautiful dense foliage 
both summer and winter? Then send for 
special offer on Pines, Spruce, Fir and 
Hemlock. July to September is a good 
time to plant. 
We ship 1000 miles and guarantee 
satisfactory growth. 

Use evergreens for foundation plantings 
and to immediately beautify your lawn. 
Each tree is dug with a large ball of earth 
left around the roots, then canvass— 
wrapped and roped to a wood platform, 
reaching you in thriving condition. 


Send for catalogue. 


: HICKS NURSERIES 
“Winter Box B, Westerly, L. I., N. Y. 
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162 home? If not, let the Readers’ Service help you decide. 








Planning to Build? 


THEN GET 
These Three Valuable Numbers 
FREE 


The April, May and June issues of The Architectural 
Record — authoritative and professional—each con- | 
taining 100 or more photographs, interior views and 
floor plans of recent successful buildings — will be in- 
cluded free, if you subscribe now to start with July. 











The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the work of 
leading architects throughout the country. It is read by more architects than any 
other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find it help- 
ful while they are planning to build. 

In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are 
also described the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and 
specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. | 





Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading. 
It will save much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


Accept these three numbers FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H. B. 8-18 
Send free your April, May and June numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning July, 1918, for which find 
$3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 




















What Investment Subject 
Interests You ? 


Lilt 





OOKLETS on the following 


F 
F investment subjects, included 
| 








Briercliff Manor—on the Hudson, Home of W. W. 
Fuller, Esquire. Interior trim of “Beautiful birch.’’ 


Chief amon? the 
charms of a 
charmin?, home 


—this charmin3 home—is its interior trim of “Beautiful 
birch-—the Natural Trim for the American Home.” 

Your home may easily and economically be made just 
as charming by the use of birch, which, for trim, doors, 
floors and furniture is of extraordinary beauty. And it is 
not high in price. 

irch, whether used solid or as veneer, is extremely 
hard, and so, practically ‘‘mar-proof’’—sanitary and adapt- 
able to a great variety of finishes, including white enamel 
—for which it is ideal. 

A hard hardwood—which stands upto hard service with- 

out showing any ill effects— 
birch gives more for less. 
We want to send you some tangible proofs in the 
shape of a set of little panels of “‘Beautifulbirch,” 
| showing different finishes. We'll send our boo 
about birch, too. 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
. MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
211F, R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





TINATTNTTNNOAT 


in the ScrIBNER Pocket INVEsT- 
MENT SERIES, will be sent free 
on request: 


Tn 





Trading on the Stock Exchange 
5 Investment Bonds 
: Municipal Bonds 
Foreign Bonds 
| Partial Payment Investments 
| | Farm Mortgages 
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Investor’s Service Bureau 


| SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
| 593 Fifth Avenue New York 
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4 of design and materials inevitably arise as you make plans 
Questions for building, furnishing or repairing your home. We wish 
to make ourselves especially useful to you personally, and to that end have 
established our Readers’ Service to give you individual advice. We want you 
to feel free to come to us at any time with your problems of home-making. We 
will furnish you with 

Architectural Suggestions and Plans for Interior Decoration 
and Landscape Gardening 





suited as closely to your needs as our professional advisors can make them— 
all absolutely without charge to our subscribers. Send us your question today. 


READERS’ SERVICE - THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 
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THE HOME LABORATORY IN 
CANNING AND DRYING 


(Continued from page 139) 


ing. This sauce can be dried into sheets. 
These dried fruits need very little sugar. The 
evaporation of the water concentrates the 
natural sugar of the fruit. The apple crop in 
our country is so great that after we have made 
cider, vinegar, apple butter and jellies, we have 
to start all over again, so dry them for the 
future emergency. Drying should give us fruit 
to use every day in the year. 

Our pioneers had to be self supporting in 
every way and from their crops they dried 
seeds to start the new gardens. There is a 
scarcity of seeds this year and we should raise, 
select and dry seeds for the next crop. This 
is done by sun drying, fully described in 
Government Bulletins.* 


O the woman vitally alive to the possi- 
bilities of discoveries in her workshop, 
the kitchen, the making of potato starch 
teaches how to work out a chemical fact in a 
simple way, and may lead to a good business 
in the thing that she started. By using the 
meat grinder as a “pulp mill,” potato starch, 
riced potato for drying, sugar beet syrup and 
many other things can be made. 

We are just beginning to develop our potato 
crop into by-products. The potato furnishes 
more starch food per acre than almost any 
other crop. It has been considered of but 
little importance in international trade, or as 
a food that could be stored for permanent 
use and distributed at any time. The great 
war has made our wits keen. Scientists have 
developed ways to preserve the potato and so 
simply that every housewife can make potato 
starch or flour from the small, misshapen or 
scrubby potatoes that otherwise would have 
been an economical loss. This starch can be 
used to stiffen clothes, or make angel cake, 
depending upon the practical or angelic state 
of mind. A small potato supplies as much 
starch as a large slice of bread. A_ half 
bushel basket of small potatoes can be easily 
turned into 3} pounds of starch by the home 
factory. One cup of this starch will go as far 
as two cups of wheat flour. 


M ANY winter vegetables, as parsnips 
and salsify and the sugar beet, are 
not sweet until late in the winter. The 
reason for this is that in these vegetables 
tiny and wonderful laboratories have not 
changed the starch into sugar until all growth 
has ceased. This sugar is held in storage for 
the new growth in the spring. The beet is 
a biennial, which means that food is stored 
in the root to be used the second spring to 
produce seed. The sugar beet is white, but 
splendid foreating. It is goodtocanand todry. 
At the Conference in Canning and Drying 
given this spring under the States Relation 
Service, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, we were 
delighted to see a new jelly glass with a screw 
top. When the jelly had reached the 220 F 
point it was poured in the glass and screwed 
up while still hot, placed in the sterilizer for 
five minutes. This prevents mold forming on 
top of the jelly. No paraffine is necessary. 


* Saving Vegetable Seeds for Home and Market 
Garden. Farmers’ Bulletin 884, Commercial Evap- 
oration and Drying Fruits, Farmers’ Bulletin 903, 
Drying Fruits and Vegetables in the Home, with 
recipes for cooking, Farmers’ Bulletin 841, Depart- 
ment Agriculture, Washington. 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 

(Continued from page 160) 
This may be avoided by mixing the seeds with 
corn meal or fine sand and then dropping 
them carefully through the fingers. Make 
the rows a foot apart and an inch deep and 
cover with half an inch of soil. Thin the 
young plants to two inches apart and begin 
using the roots for soups and stews as soon as 
they are large enough. 

Good supplies of pot herbs or greens are 
greatly appreciated during the Autumn 
months. Most plants used for this purpose 
are cool season crops, so that if the seed is 
sown about the first of August, the seedlings 
will be ready to grow rapidly later in that 
month and during September and October. 
Spinach is one of the best crops for this pur- 
pose. Victoria and Round Seeded Savoy are 
good varieties. Be sure the soil is treated to 
an application of commercial fertilizer and 
sow the seeds in rows a foot apart. Cover 
about an inch deep and firm the soil over the 
seeds. Thin the young plants to an inch apart 
and begin cutting as soon as the seedlings have 
three or four true leaves. 

Parsley is always in season for it has long 
been the favorite garnish of American foods. 
The seeds are slow to germinate, so they should 
be soaked over night in warm water before 
planting. Select a place in partial shade or 
mulch the row lightly with lawn clippings 
after sowing, leaving the mulch in place until 
the seedlings appear. Parsley started now 
and given proper protection during the winter 
will yield a welcome supply of leaves this fall 
and next spring and summer. 


HUMUS—THE FOOD PRODUCER 


Humus is a little word of two syllables— 
Hu-mus—that sounds a bit extraordinary. 
So did the word automobile thirty years ago. 
Yet Humus is of vastly greater importance to 
America than are automobiles. 

Humus is the great basis of food production. 
The best way to Hooverize is to increase the 
Humus in the soil. An ounce of Humus will 
produce a pound of bread. 

Humus is simply the decayed or decaying 
parts of plants or animals in the soil. Even if 
derived directly from animals it came first 
from the growth of plants. The black leaf 
mold on top of the soil in the woods is almost 
pure humus in an early stage of decay. The 
black soil of swamps is also nearly pure humus 
in a late stage of decay. 

The great trouble with most of our poor 
soils is that for them every day is a Humusless 
day. The first duty of many gardeners is to 
furnish Humus to such soils. Old leaves, 
Straw, grass, animal or plant refuse of any 
kind—even garbage when it can’t be used to 
feed pigs or poultry—may be worked directly 
into the soil or made into a compost heap to 
decay and be dug in later. 

An appalling waste of Humus is taking place 
all the time. We throw it away. We burn 
itup. We let the rivers carry it off. We neg- 
lect to raise it as we should. 

We should get down to the real basis in this 
great business of food production and realize 
that to save Humus and put it to work is the 
first duty of the patriot. If food will win the 
war—Humus will produce the food. 





: ] Are you going to remodel your house this year? 
T H E H O U S E B EAU T I F U L The Readers’ Service can help you. 163 


Get What You Pay For 
In Paint 
\ — you pay a fair price for mixed paints, 


you are entitled to receive a dependable, 

serviceable product, made of the best and 
purest materials. Such paints should cost no more 
than inferior paints made with adulterated or sub- 
stitute materials. 














One of the ingredients absolutely essential to the manu- 
facture of strictly high-grade mixed paints is 


PURE GUM TURPENTINE. 


Inferior substitutes for Pure Gum Turpentine sometimes 
are used in the manufacture of paints, but always tothe 
" user’s loss. You canexpect maximum service and satis- 
'\ faction in the use of paints only when they are made 
: with Pure Gum Turpentine, and for your own protec- 
tion you should insist that they be so made. 





It will be well worth your while to send for the interest- 
ing and informative booklet, “Facts Worth Knowing 
About Turpentine’’—it is of value to all users of tur- 
pentine. It will be sent you gratis, promptly on 
i request, if you mention this magazine. 


National Turpentine & Rosin Bureau 
Audubon —_ ~ New Orleans, Louisiana~ 


, 
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A TURPENTINE STILL. 1N THE {DEPTHS 
a SOUTHERN FOR RES 








| DINGEE ROSES |VICK’S awit. GUIDE 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 67 NOW For 69 years the leading authority on Vegetable, For 
years’ experience. Nomatter where you live, we guarantee safe Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
delivery. Send today for Dingee ‘‘Guide to Rose Culture.” READY Send for free copy—today. 1918 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 872 West Grove, Pa. | JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y 














By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the freshest, most 
desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons distinctive without the extrava- 
gance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general effect, but 
also the exact working out of the details. 

96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 
We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or renewal) 
for $3.50. Address 


Circulation Dept. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 


| 
TABLE DECORATIONS AND DELICACIES 
| 
| 
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The Readers’ Service will give information 
about the care of lawns and gardens. 
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RAYNTITE FABRIKOID—The Tip-Top Top ‘- 
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Thousands of cars look old and seedy because of dingy, faded, leaky tops. 
-=| If your car is in this class why not have your local top maker restore its ~~! 
=| snappy appearance and give it enduring serviceability by putting on a == 
=! new, beautiful top made of Rayntite Fabrikoid. 


: RAYNTITE 


A Du Pont Product 


is made to stand heat, cold, rain and snow without losing its fresh appear- 
ance. We specifically guarantee it for one year not to leak, crack nor 
peel—but it’s made to last the life of the car. Why not end your top 
troubles once and for all with a top backed by a Du Pont guarantee. 
Send for free sample and tell us the best top maker in your locality. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 


Works at Newburg, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office and Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 
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question of labor in the garden. 





















Farr’s Gold Medal Irises 


Te embargoes which have been placed (owing to lack of transportation) upon 
bulks and other foreign plants, really compel us to make a greater use of our 
own American grown plants. Irises will fill the vacancy made in the spring 
garden by the absence of the imported bulbs. They may be grown easily by 
anyone and in any situation, giving their blooms with such abundance the first 
season after planting, that they themselves almost seem to solve the perplexing 


That the gardens of America may be more cheerful, the supply of outdoor 
flowers increased, and garden tasks reduced to a minimum, | have arranged 


Farr's Special 1918 War Garden Collection 
TWELVE GOLD MEDAL VARIETIES FOR $5.00 


Made up of my own new seedlings and novel- 

ott ties, which were awarded the Gold Medal at the 

3 Panama-Pacific Exposition, and listed in my cata- 

,. . logue at 50c to $1 each. No ordinary or common 
# sorts are included in this collection. 


Collection A— 12 extra-choice named 
varieties, my selection............ $2.00 
Collection B—12 fine named varie- 
ties, my selection ................ $1.25 


Complete descriptions of my new seedling Irises 
and upwards of five hundred other varieties will 
‘vy be found in Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties (1918 
- edition) a book of 112 pages, with many illustra- 
tions. In addition to Irises the book describes the 
most valuable collection of Peonies in the world, 


Jj you do not have a copy of this edition 
send for it today. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Company, 
125 Garfield Avenue, 
WYOMISSING, PA. 
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THE JAPANESE GARDEN IN 
AMERICA 


(Continued from page 127) 


remember, in extenuation, that it is itself a 
lovely tree. But the Japanese magician who 
wields a pruning knife commands the tree to 
grow in what manner he chooses. By repeat- 
edly cutting the leading shoot he gives each 
branch a new direction until it becomes quite 
gnarled. A bamboo hoop is tied to it to 
coerce the direction of its growth. Even the 
unwieldy bamboo may be made to droop like 
a willow. 

Flowers are a very small part of the aggre- 
gate of beauty that Nature offers us. Rocks, 
trees, water and hills play an even more impor- 
tant role in the great ensemble. We are apt 
to slight these natural embellishments, but 
they take a prominent place in Japanese gar- 
dening. A Japanese spends years in gathering 
just the right rocks for his purpose. There 
are stores where stones may be purchased, and 
$100 for an unusually good specimen is no 
uncommon price. A stone, seamed, lichen 
covered and season worn, is to a Japanese more 
beautiful than a rose. 

There is also great room for education in 
the American use of water in a garden. So 
far its general tendency seems to be toward 
the artificial—a rounded pool, perhaps, with a 
fountain in the middle. The Japanese love 
irregular rock edged pools, miniature rivulets, 
tiny cascades. The inviolable tradition is 
that water must enter the garden from the 
east, proceed toward the south, and leave to 
the westward. So great is the Japanese love 
for water in a garden that, where expense or 
physical disqualifications will not permit of its 
use, he simulates it by a rock lined hollow or 
dry mountain stream. Water, besides being 
a beautiful adjunct in itself, is doubly valuable 
because it lends itself to so many attractive 
side issues—iris fringed edges, bridges and 
stepping stones. 

The echoing of natural scenes may seem to 
American minds a bit queer. But why not? 
We hang upon our walls, preferably not 
photographs, but the vision that some artist 
saw when he looked upon a beautiful scene. 
Why not do the same with our gardens? This 
art knows notrammels. It can bring together 
the greatest beauties from this place and that, 
until an idealized nature presents itself to the 
ravished eye of the imagination. 

All the laws of art progress throughout the 
centuries would, therefore, sanction us in our 
use of the Japanese garden in America. Bor- 
rowing an art movement from another coun- 
try, not because by so doing our neighbors 
will consider us unusual or bizarre, but because 
we cannot resist the call of beauty in the thing 
itself, is not affectation; it is artistic apprecia- 
tion. And as Lafcadio Hearn says: ‘Who 
can forget the soft enchantment of this Budd- 
hist atmosphere? . the green peace of 
gardens haunted by fearless things, doves that 
flutter down at call, fishes rising to be fed? 
Despite our incapacity to enter into the soul 
life of this ancient East, despite the certainty 
that one might as well hope to remount the 
River of Time and share the vanished existence 
of some old Greek city, as to share the thoughts 
and emotions of Old Japan, we find tourselves 
bewitched forever by the vision, like those 
wanderers of folk-tale who rashly visited El!- 
land.” 
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‘*Belmore’’ Lavatory, Plate F145-DA. 


Why You Should 
Select 


KOHLER WARE 


HE plumbing ware you select for your 
bathroom and kitchen will be a 
permanent part of your home. For this 
reason, it is important to consider quality || 
and beauty. 

In choosing Kohler Ware you are sure 
of the highest quality, because that quality 
goes into all Kohler products. 

All bath tubs, lavatories and sinks 
manufactured by Kohler of Kohler, are of 
one-piece construction. The hygienic value 
of this design is beyond question, and it is 
furthermore a distinct advantage in beauty. 
Kohler enamel is pure white—it never | 
changes in hue — lasts a lifetime. | 

When selecting Kohler Ware, look for 
our permanent trade-mark, the name 
KOHLER in faint blue in the enamel. 
It is our guarantee of quality. 


A copy of our interesting book, ‘‘Kohler of Kohler,” 
will be mailed on request. Address Department B-8. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 


FOUNDED 1873. 
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‘*Pecky’’? Cypress Used as Interior Trim! | 


on one of the most artistic of America’s great estates. | 
NO. 1 in SERIES SHOWING ‘‘PECKY” CYPRESS IN MR. HENRY FORD’S NEW RESIDENCE. 
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THE TROPHY ROOM: PSTATE OF HUNRY Forp, EsQ., DEARBORN, MICHIGAN. 
Mr. W. H. VAN TiND, ARCHITECT, DETROIT. \ 


Why should the fact that ‘‘Pecky’’ Cypress is the Innermost Heart of the larger Cypress | 

trees (many hundreds of years old) interest you? What is ‘‘Pecky’’ Cypress, anyhow? | 

Certainly nothing NEW—except perhaps to you. Volume 2 tells you ALL ABOUT IT. | 
JUST WRITE FOR VOL. 2—IT’S A FASCINATOR AS WELL AS A MONEY-SAVER. 

(‘‘Pecky”? Cypress is the Lowest GrADE of Cypress, ‘the Wood Etcrnal”’—but it’s fine for what it’s good for.) 








SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 























Let our ‘‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. | 
| 
| 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALERS. IF HE HASN’T IT. LET US KNOW. 
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NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 


This excellent collection of practical material from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them on a very small out- 
lay of money. 

House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9}’’ x 123’’), the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid _ illustrated 
articles on building and furnishing the small house. 





What the Small House Really Is.... 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs 


A Seburban Home... . ...0 0 ccccccses 
House Beautiful Prize Design for a Small House. | 
The House the Woman Built. | 
Much in Little— The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 


An Inexpensive Cottage. 
Mantels for Small Houses... .. 
Small House Interiors. 

A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding 
The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- 


Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter,at Newburyport, Mass. NAME 
A Colonial RUMMAIEL CONN SE OMENS 8 8 b, | PNRM RL geet nla eo nimi a ra inal Sais fare dial genes 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass. P| |. Sa a eps tere re eae hire a 


THE SMALL HOUSE——HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 











THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 


contains much valuable information on the small house and 
its furnishings in addition to that listed in the table of 
contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 


50 cents and the attached coupon 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Thomas P. Robinson 


Henry Higgins 
Philip Horton Smith 


Tue House BEAUvUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


eseo, N. Y 
Thomas P. Robinson 
Mary K. Ford Find enclosed 50 cents, for which please send me 


ingham Centre, Mass. House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H. B. 8-18 
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on Interior Decoration. 






A NEW BOOK 
FOR SUMMER READING 


The Comforts of Home 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


- 


This little book contains 


The Plumber Appreciated Praise of Open Fires 
Furnace and I 


with such additional amusing chapters as 





Thoughts While Getting Settled 
At Home in the Guest Chamber 
No Stairs— No Attic 
The Home of the Porcelain Tub 

















OT only does Mr. Bergengren’s new book reveal the authorship of several 
popular essays from the Contributors’ Club, but it offers these essays together 
with several others in the same delightful humor in one bound volume of attractive 
size and binding. An amusing book for summer reading—a charming gift. 


75 CENTS POSTPAID 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - BOSTON, MASS. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 
41 MOUNT VERNON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find §.... ...........for...........copies of COMFORTS OF HOME at seventy-five cents per copy. 
SO ERG TE RT ELT. (| eae ERR LR Dy tr A aunt ne One 
nei an kr is ca cian isa SC AM in ae cases a a ae oe ar 




























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL c BOUND VOLUMES 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a 

volume. Each volume constitutes a profusely illustrated com- 
pendium on house-building, furnishing and maintaining, with due 
attention to the flower and vegetable gardens. 


Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor plans, of houses, both large and small, 
with interesting photographs of interiors showing attractive schemes of decoration. 


Volume 43 contains the six issues of December, 1917, to May, 1918. 


SENT FOR $2.60, POSTAGE PREPAID 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON ST., BOSTON 
= 
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ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


(Continued from page 158) 
room, where, of course, it is impossible to lift 
a floor board in the room above without 
damaging the hardwood floor in the bedroom. 
There is no objection to taking up a piece of 
flooring in the bedroom closet, however, so 
the snake is fished through from that point, or 
if the floor beams run the wrong way and will 
not permit this, then a piece of the bedroom 
baseboard can be lifted off, and the wires 
fished from there. In the same way, they 
fish up from the cellar to connect a baseboard 
outlet downstairs, as is shown in No. 3, and 
there is no place in the whole house where by 
exercising ingenuity the wires can not be 
fished through to the attic or a closet or a 
lifted baseboard or the cellar. There is a way 
to wriggle around every obstacle and corner. 

The wires from each outlet are then con- 
nected to the “mains” that lead up from the 
meter, switch and fuses in the cellar. Wher- 
ever one wire is joined to another, they are 
wrapped together, soldered tight and covered 
with insulation as safe and strong as though 
there were no joint. The holes that have been 
cut in the walls or ceilings or baseboards are 
entirely covered by the lighting fixture can- 
opies and the switch and receptacle plates. 
No floors have been ruined, no wall paper 
marked, no furniture has been moved into 
other rooms. No mark has been left to show 
that the work was not all done when the house 
was building. With almost no noise or in- 
convenience to the family, the ‘“‘dirtless 
workman” has come and done his job and 
gone. But he has left behind him all the 
many comforts of electric service—not only 
the safest, cleanest, most convenient and 
agreeable light, but the opportunity to put 
an end to almost all the troubles of the house- 
keeper by the adoption of the many electric 
labor saving household devices. From those 
waiting sockets and receptacles you can oper- 
ate a fan, a suction cleaner, a flatiron, a grill, 
a percolator, a bottle warmer, a silver polisher. 
a clothes washer, and all the rest. 

The time has passed when any one should 
hesitate to have his house wired for electric 
light or to provide additional facilities for the 
enjoyment of all the other electric comforts. 
Neither fear of workmen or fear of cost should 
longer stand in the way. In the last few 
years hundreds of miner’s shacks in the Penn- 
sylvania coal fields have had electric light in- 
stalled. Through the southern cities there 
are countless cases where negroes have it in 
the cabins and corner stores. In short, from 
the shanty to the palace electricity is dis- 
placing all other illuminants, and no house is 
too old or too cherished to be safely wired the 
modern way. 





MY MOUNTAIN PLAY-HOUSE 
(Continued f om page 131) 

to greet again the friends of the previous sum- 
mer. They are all there to welcome me, the 
sturdy pines, the rosebush clambering Over the 
porch, the birds and chipmunks, and Caesar, 
the faithful neighbor-dog. With a delight 
fairly childish I unlock the front door, and 
discover each well-loved object. How intimate 
they seem, the rooms, the fireplace, even the 
little black stove in the kitchen. Flinging 
wide the casement windows, | drink in deep 
draughts of the pine-scented air, and rejoice 
in the possession of a kingdom all my own. 
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REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular agent's 
comrtission is paid to THe House BEAUTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. Read- 
ers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 

A modern bungalow with all conveniences, 
excellently located in a desirable suburb of 
Raleigh, N. C., is offered for sale at $5,750. 
There are five rooms with a bath, good closets, 
etc., a cemented cellar and fine heating plant. 
The house is new and sets on about an acre of 
fertile ground. A porte cochere, three porches 
and a sleeping porch add much to the livable 
qualities of this house. Terms will be ar- 
ranged to suit, or the owner will exchange for 
unimproved farm land upon equitable basis. 


A real opportunity is offered to anyone 
wishing a comfortable and charming home at 
Pasadena, California. The house, which was 
built three years ago, has every modern con- 
venience, including a gas furnace, which is a 
great factor in California, as this is the ideal 
way of heating in that climate; there are 
eleven rooms, including two sleeping porches, a 
sun parlor and a screened porch. A rose 
arbor leads to the garage. The house is gray 
with white trim and a dull green roof, has 
fruit trees and a lawn in back and front, which 
is unusual in Pasadena, and the downstairs 
living room, which has a large fireplace, ex- 
tends across the whole front of the house. 
The sun parlor is just off the dining room, and 
back of the dining room are kitchen and 
laundry. There is a maid’s room back of the 
parlor. Upstairs are bedrooms, one of which 
commands a wonderful view of snow-capped 
mountains; there is also a children’s room with 
large play and sleeping porch. The location 
is convenient to Los Angeles, and the house 
is meant for a permanent home. The reason it 
is being offered for sale is that business interests 
take the present owner to New York. The 
price is $10,000 furnished, $9,000 unfurnished. 


Situated in Norwich, Connecticut, a city of 
30,000 population, twelve miles from Long 
Island Sound, is another delightful home for 
sale. The best of roads lead to numerous 
watering resorts, and there is an excellent golf 
club and a boat club in town. This gray 
stone house of eleven rooms, bath, extra laun- 
dry, fireplace, electricity and gas, is situated 
very picturesquely on four acres of ground, 
with a drive around the house, fine gardens, 
trees, a pond, and everything that goes to 
make an ideal home for either summer or 
winter, as it has an excellent steam heating 
plant. $10,000 is asked for this property. 


On Long Island Sound, three miles East of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, is a shore cottage in 
a colony of summer homes which is offered 
for $7,000. The lot is a corner one, measuring 
100 by 135 feet. 


A farm is for sale at Constantine, Michigan 
—-one hundred acres of clay loam, and ten 
acres of timber, all well fenced. A ten room 
house, with new barn and new cement silo, 
complete the farm. There is a good school 
one half mile distant; $90 an acre is the price 
asked, and the owner has recently put out 
twenty acres of fine clover and three of alfalfa on 
ground which has been well fertilized and limed. 
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When selecting hardware for your house or garage, 
consult Readers’ Service 


jesth Would Have Prevented This 





The Corbin Ball Bearing Pin-Tumbler Cylinder Lock 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE HOME GUARD 


SOLD BY THE BEST HARDWARE DEALERS IN ANY CITY 
MADE BY 


P. & F. CORBIN 


American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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TIMELY BOOKS for the LIBRARY TABLE 


qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family, so the books on your library table 
suggest its culture. Are youreading ATLANTIC BOOKS? They are unusually interesting, worth 
while books, written by some of our best contemporary authors contributing to the Atlantic Monthly. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS and ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series — containing some of the finest essays which have 
: Bound uniformly in cloth with gilt top — each $1.25 postpaid 


appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 


Porter’s SHOCK AT THE FRONT— not a medical treatise but a vivid story of visits to the French front written by a 


trained observer Bound in cloth— $1.25 postpaid 


THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH—a collection of three papers on the spiritual trend of the war written 
from the points of view of a Frenchman, an Englishman, and an American 7 Beautifully bound— $1.00 








41 MT. VERNON ST. [HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Ixc. BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
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Are you going to remodel your house this year? 
The Readers’ Service can help you. 


THE HOUSE GEAUT TEV: 














Two Houses Planned for You 








_Designed by a firm of prominent architects especially for The House Beautiful Mag- 
azine, this nine-room Colonial home (House Beautiful Homes No. 1) embodies suggestions - 
and answers inquiries that have come from hundreds of home makers and has literally 
been planned to order to meet the needs of any family desiring a practical, artistic, 
moderate-priced home. The picture shows the actual house nearing completion at 
Newton, Mass., where it has been erected by The House Beautiful Magazine. Many more 
of these houses are now in process of construction in other localities, and complete work- 
ing drawings and specifications are for sale. Sketch plans and full particulars will be sent 
free to any prospective home builder who will fill out and mail to us the attached coupon. 








The design for this little six-room house won a prize in a contest held by the American 
Institute of Architects under the auspices of The House Beautiful. It has been built in 
about thirty different localities all over the United States, and we will send, upon request, 
an illustrated circular showing some more of the actual houses erected from the plans. 
The one shown here is built in Springfield, Ohio. If you will fill out and send us the 
coupon at the bottom of this page you will receive a sketch of the floor plans and full 
narticulars about the working drawings. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 
41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 MT. VERNON STREET, BosTOoN, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send without charge ful! particulars about 
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House Beautiful Homes No. 1 
The Prize House 
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FAMOUS PIECES OF ADAM 
FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 136) 


And all this, the heritage that they have 
left posterity, makes me feel that Robert and 
James Adam were, somehow, so much bigger 
than their own work. 1 know it sounds par- 
adoxical, but really it is so, and when we, in 





















































American-Grown Trees 


and Evergreens | 


Summer is the time to make up your 


planting—our Booklet ‘‘ Suggestions 
for Effective Planting’’ will help you. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; : 2 | 
planting lists and lay out the Fall | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Andorra 


Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 


Box 230 \ 
Chestnut Hill || 
Phila., Penna. | 































ae” ; Ape Nee N 
des Che SES SY 
HEIRLOOM (ABINETWOOD:* 
“Good OAK FURNITURE is more nearly ‘boy- 
proof’ than any other equally fine cabinet wood.” 


Its elegance, dignity and artistic adaptability 
are backed by its sturdy resistance to dents 
and scratches. (Really quite an important point.) 


AMERICAN OAK MFRS. ASSN. answers all 
letters. Room 1413, 14 Main St., Memphis, Tenn 










Adam chair from the Metropolitan Museum. Classic 

style with a medallion forming the back, masques in- 

troduced at the end of the arms and at the beginning 
of the grooved legs. 


America, think how much of the charm of our 
Colonial architecture depends upon their 
sound tradition and practise; those gracious, 
lofty-pillared Southern mansions; the beauty 
and distinction that make every line of Mac- 
Intyre’s proclaim himself their heir, surely we 
should give them our highest meed of appre- 
ciation, and agree with the words Robert 
Adam himself wrote, “If we have any claim 
to approbation, we found it on this alone: 
that we have been able to seize the beautiful 
spirit of antiquity.” 


Win With Potatoes 


The enemy is out-eating us in pota- 
toes — out-potatoing us. Here are the 
figures—per capita weekly consumption: 


United States........... 2.3 quarts 
Austria-Hungary........ 8 quarts 
rrr 16 quarts 


We can beat them at their own food 
—which really isn’t theirs; it’s a native 
American crop. We must eat more 
potatoes, says the Department of Agri- 
culture, and that right soon, or much of 
our record crop of last year will be 
wasted. Potatoes are plentiful and get- 
ting cheaper. Eat them instead of 
bread. Fight the enemy with potatoes. 
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Putting the Home on a Business Basis 


The business man reads his business literature— System, Factory, “‘Get- 
ting the Most Out of Business’’—in order to get the most out of his 


business. 


The professional man reads his architectural, engineering, medical or legal 
journals and books. 


The banker reads his Wail Street Journal, Dun’s Review, and books 
like Kemmerer’s “History of Modern Currency Reform” to keep abreast 


of his problems. 





* THESE FOUR BOOKS IN THE 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 


ARE YOUR BUSINESS LIBRARY 


You need them in your business—whether you are telling 


someone else how to do the work or doing the work yourself 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
By Theodore M. Clark 
A practical discussion by a noted architect of the thou- 


sand and one “stitches in time” that cut down plumbers’ 
and carpenters’ repair bills. The various problems are 
taken up in the following 13 chapters: How A House Is 
Built; The Roof; Chimneys and Fireplaces; Stoves and 
Furnaces; The Kitchen Stove; Furnaces; Steam and Hot- 
Water Heating; Plumbing; Troubles with Plumbing, and 
Their Remedies; Gas-Pipes and Gas-Fixtures; Electrical 
Fixtures; The Care of Woodwork; Keeping A House in 
Repair. This book alone can save many times the cost of 
your business library. A thorough index makes quick 


reference easy. 283 pages. 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 
By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster 


You wouldn’t try to run a locomotive by burning news- 
papers under its boiler. Nor should you try to run your 
family on ill-chosen food. The authors—the one a house- 
keeper cooking twenty-one meals a week with her own 
hands, the other “a householder whose natural masculine 
interest-in machines has extended to the stoking of his own 
bodily engine”—have no theories to prove. They set down 
in convenient and readable form the results of their studies 
in many sources. The 20 chapters are: The Human Ma- 
chine: The Fallacy of Liebig; What All The World Is Eat- 
ing; Certain Private Vagaries of Diet; The Measure of 
Human Work; The Latent Energy of the Food; The Normal 
Ration; A Thousand Food Units For A Dime; The Fats and 
Oils in the Body; The Starch-Sugar Group; Our Human 
Life-Stuff; The Proteins in the Body; The Proteins in the 
Food; Salts and Savors; The Balanced Diet; Figuring a 
Dietary; The Growing Child; Of Certain Special Diets; 
The Case for the Vegetarian; The Limits of Knowledge. 
Technical tables and other details are taken upin the follow- 
ing chapters in the Appendix: Daily Food Requirement For 
Persons At Light Work—Rubner Standard; Per Cent of 
Total Energy In Various Diets Derived From Proteins end 
From Fats; Tables For Estimating and Computing The Nu- 
trients of Common Foods. Thoroughly indexed. 208 pages. 


Make this investment towards a better home. 
Housekeeping isn’t a cut-and-dried routine—she who 
is not a better housekeeper today than she was on 
January 1 is not doing her share towards carrying 
the family and national burden! 








A Special Combination Offer 


These four books (regular price $5) and 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, new or 
renewal (regular price $2.50)—-$7.50 worth in 
all—may be had for only $5 if you will return 
at once the attached coupon with a first pay- 


ment of only 
$1.00 











THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 


Here is the book to which you go when anything unex- 
pected happens—the morning that first piceherg, tne per 
over the corner of your sink, the Sunday evening when 
company my A and you can think of nothing for a salad, 
the day little Billy tips over the ink on the rug in father’s 
den, the afternoon when little Nancy presents herself with 
an abrupt, “Mother, Mary and Elizabeth and Ruth have 
come over to spend the afternoon and we want to make 
candy; what shall we make ?’’ Following are the chapters: 
Cleanliness and Health; Housekeeping Made Easier; 
Home Sanitation; Foreign Cooking; Salads; Sandwiches: 
Vegetarian Food; Preserving and Pickling; Home-made 
Candies; Hints To The Cook; A Helping Hand in The 
Laundry; Toilet Ideas; Emergencies; Needlework and 


Other Handwork. Thoroughly indexed. 269 pages. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 
By Jane Prince y 
_ Thehousekeeper, particularly the young Ys 
wife, has a treat coming to her in these «2 f 
cight friendly chats with an experienced Ca Ca 
housekeeper on the better perform- ¢ A 38 
ance of the little daily things about o + 
a house that make a home either PSS 
restful or all-a-clutter for a hus- oe os = Ror 
band. Chapter titles: Econ- 3° v o> 
omy in the Household; The of oe gus e 


? 

Budget; Servants; Maid ww ae 
of all ‘Work; Weekly Sh FF Sey” 
Cleaning; Family Re Cars 
Meals; Duties of PY 7 ws: > 
Servants; Behind - ? = Pe 
the Scenes at a wy ars 
Dinner. 168 
pages. 








What kind of lumber will you use for your house? 


Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 
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‘‘AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET IVOOD” 


For ARTISTIC SIMPLICITY and QUIET ELEGANCE 








RED cum as employed with much ed in the residence 
of Mr. Edwin C, Lewis, in Canton, Mas: 
most moderate in cost. (Compare price “with Circassian.) 


Warm, rich and 





there is no wood so 
completely satisfac- 
tory as RED GUM 
(which is neither red 
norgummy!) Itwas 
a favorite with the 
most discriminating 
of European cabinet- 
workers for a score 
of years before 
America ‘‘discovered 
its own.”’ 

The texture of RED 
GUM is as soft as sat- 
in to the touch—its 
natural tone a warm 
and hospitable seal 
brown— its amen- 
ability to skillful 
handling is inviting 
and unequaled—its 
behavior (under the 
treatment deserved 
by so fine a material) 
is beyond criticism— 
and its cost is so ab- 
surdly below its de- 
serts as to provoke 
delighted comment. 


Will you permit us to send you Finished Samples? 
And instructive literature? Ask us truly personal questions. 


Our response to your favor will be prompt and responsible. 


Gum Lumber Manufacturers Association 


1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee 



































authority on historic furniture and antiques. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE . 50 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $4: 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 

“It was in Chicago many years ago,’”’ says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.”’ 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE 4 50 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for $ 


* 41 Mt. Vernon Street 


* BOSTON, MASS. 
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THROUGH THE STREETS OF 
OLD PROVIDENCE 


(Continued from page 154) 


one central chimney—the earliest pattern of 
our Rhode Island house. 

Some of our old houses are interesting less 
for architectural beauty than for historical 
connection. A friend of mine lives in an an- 
cient, homely house, whose knocker it thrills 
me to touch, for there Edgar Allen Poe 
knocked to summon Mrs. Whitman, and they 
two talked poetry beside the hearth where my 
friend and | talk prose. The brick “Mansion 
House,” now escaping notice on a crowded 
street, was once the Golden Ball Inn, and 
harbored in turn, Washington, Monroe, Lafay- 
ette and James Russell Lowell. A_ prosaic 
College of Pharmacy is built above the spring 
which led Roger Williams to build just here 
in these Providence Plantations. Nearly op- 
posite, a tablet declares that on this spot stood 
Roger Williams’ house. An old hearthstone 
was found upon excavating. 

The stately Dorr mansion was built, after 
Pope’s villa at Twickenham, for the father of 
the famous Thomas, who headed the Dorr 
Rebellion against an undemocratic state con- 
stitution requiring a property qualification 
for its voters. It contains the last palladian 
window built in Providence, a porch of clus- 
tered columns, and other many graceful 
details. 

The farmhouse of Esek Hopkins, the brother 
of Stephen and the first commander-in-chief 
of the Continental Navy, has been given to 
the city by his great-great-granddaughter. 
After a dreary approach through ‘“near- 
slums” (for Providence claims to be a slum- 
less city), we are grateful to the Daughters of 
the Revolution, who preserve it, for this gen- 
uine home, under maples and elms, among 
rose-vines and lilacs and old-fashioned bleed- 
ing-hearts. 

I never could decide whether this is the kind 
of cunning house I want to live in, or the big 
John Brown mansion. This cottage rambles 
so temptingly. In front, it is a square house 
with an ell which has a delightful overhand 
under a frivolous little balustrade running 
between the dormers; go around this house 
and you find it is a T square, with tiny patri- 
otic rows of vegetablesin theangle. The paint 
is dull yellow—just right. Old wooden shut- 
ters shelter a living room papered with curious 
landscapes, hung with old portraits, and fur- 
nished with rush-bottomed chairs, brass can- 
dlesticks, and a harpsichord. 

We have some excellent modern adaptations 
of the colonial, holding their own with dignity 
among the old timers. There is occasional 
exaggeration, an assembling of too many of the 
colonial characteristics to be good, probably, 
but, even so, we are grateful to escape that 
which is worse. I return from certain of our 
modernized streets, shuddering at the bare- 
faced ugliness of house after house,—ill-pro- 
portioned, bulging with excrescences, afflicted 
beyond relief with scroll work, cupolas, min- 
arets, and pillarettes—and praying that if 
the Huns fall upon our city they may devastate 
that West Side and give to us Providunces a 
chance to do it over again. When will the 
American city learn that liberty is compatible 
with a civic building commission who shall 
superintend our architecture and deliver us 
from evil? 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for SEPTEMBER 
will be the Fall Building Number 


Home. ‘ 





No this is not a house. It was a barn until a clever 
architect came along and changed it into the charming 
house on the right. 


we find, diminish one single bit on account of the 

temporary difficulties in building. Like Miss White, 
who tells of her Mountain Play-House in this issue of THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, they are doubtless poring over the mag- 
azines, planning the homes they will build when the war is over. 
And that is the way to do it, for it affords one the opportunity of 
incorporating many excellent ideas which might never have 
suggested themselves in any 
other way. 

We are showing seven very 
different houses this month in 
addition to the wealth of other 
good things, houses to fit all 
pocket-books — the fat and the 
lean. The most unique, and is 
frankly the one which has created hE 
the most interest among those on i 
the Editorial Staff of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL is the War House 
which later on may be made into 
a Peace House. Even the name is 
fascinating, but the house itself! 
First, the architect, Mr. William 
E. Putnam, of Boston, thought 
over all the things he wished to 
incorporate in the house when it 
was finished. Then he decided how 
he could arrange to build a portion 
of it at the present time, leaving 


7 | SHE interest of our readers in beautiful homes does not, 


Date. 


the 


Name 


Address 





Houses may come and houses may go, but the he Colonial 
home will live forever. This one was built about 1760 3, 


as nearly as can be ascertained. 


There Will Be Houses for All 
Incomes—the Large, the 
Medium and the Small. 
And the Many Interior Views 
Will Offer Valuable Sugges- 


tions for Furnishing Your 





When the War is over * house ites will be completed and will 
look like this. 





Here we have the War House — beautiful in itself and ready at any time 
to become a Peace House. 


ete oc? eee, se a 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 


41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00* for which send me THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months, beginning with 


*Foreign pecbaais Stemive Coisiiaanalane 3c extra. 








You would never dream this house in its former’ life 
was a barn, but this is the case. The barn is shown at 
the left. 


the rest to be completed later when there is not such a shortage 
of lumber, labor—and money. This he calls the War House 
and it is so attractive that we anticipate a number of our readers 
using the War House as a permanent home—especially those 
who may have only small families. So much enthusiasm has 
been shown by those who have dropped into the office and seen 
the sketches of the houses and the floor plans that we have gotten 
the architect to make complete working drawings which we 
will be ready to sell by the time the 
August magazine reaches you. 

The Stucco House (shown in the 
lower, right-hand corner) is a de- 
cided contrast from the simple War 
House—a contrast in architecture 
and expense. There is a pleasing 
combination of formality and in- 
formality which is most harmoni- 
ous. We would like to take you 
inside, but will have to wait until 
the September issue to do so. 

It hardly seems possible that 
the house in the upper right-hand 
corner could have been built from 
a barn, but such is the case. 
Moreover, the one who tells of this 
house has much valuable advice 
for those who may be planning to 
change their barns into homes, 
or who may have an opportunity 
to buy land with a barn on it. 








This attractive Stucco House was built in the West 
and is an excellent example of the more formal home. 
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~ The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Service can help you. 
I / 2 Do you want to sell your present home or buy a new one? 


SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST 





N these war days a good many people who 

want homes are buying old farms and re- 
modeling them to suit their needs. It sounds 
very easy, this remodeling or making over old 
houses into new, but anyone who has tried it 
will tell you that it is far from a simple task. 
To alter the lines or proportions of any well 
built structure is to change also its architec- 
tural character, and unless we study the type 
carefully we shall find ourselves adding incon- 
gruous and inharmonious details to what might 
otherwise be a compact and satisfying whole. 
This doesn’t mean that we must not put on an 
ell here or a dormer there. It simply means 
that our ell must be the right kind of an ell 
and that it must go on at the right place in 
order to preserve harmony and order. There 
is only one way to bring about this happy re- 
sult, and that is to know what we are doing 
and why we are doing it. Most of us have 
little time to take a course in architectural 
design and moreover that is unnecessary, for 
there are always books at our command— 
good books that tell us what we want to know 
without dragging us through a maze of tech- 
nical detail. The brief reviews that follow 
here give a suggestion of what some of these 
books have to offer. Any of them may be 
ordered from the Readers’ Service, The House 
Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. A 
check for the price of the book should be en- 
closed with the order. 


REMODELED FARMHOUSES—Mary H. NorTHEND 

No better examples of real Colonial farmhouse architecture 
are to be found than those described and amply illustrated 
in Miss Northend’s well-known book. In every case the 
owners of these fine old houses have reincarnated the spirit 
of the builders and have accomplished results which in their 
artistic merit and livableness should be an inspiration to 
every tarm dweller. In this collection of houses pains have 
been taken to show as many different types as possible, so 
that the reader will be able to find numerous interesting de- 
tails which can be incorporated into his contemplated re- 
modeling. A study of Miss Northend’s book will give us an 
insight into the possibilities for development that lie hidden 
in many an old farmhouse that we pass along the road, and 
will moreover inspire in us a deeper reverence for the old 
homes of our forefathers. Price, $2.25. 


RECLAIMING THE OLD HOUSE—Cuas. Epw. Hooper 

This is a book which will be found invaluable to anyone 
who is in searc h of an old house for a home. The first 
chapter on ‘‘Selection”’ is particularly helpful, and covers 
with admirable thoroughness all the points to be desired as 
well as those to be avoided in choosing an old house. Chap- 
ters on exterior and interior details, as well as one on out- 
buildings offer a great many practical suggestions for remod- 
eling and the entire book gives evidence of the author's 
knowledge and appreciation of good design, combined with 
a desire to preserve the best tradition in farmhouse archi- 
tecture Price, $2.50. 


NEW HOMES UNDER OLD ROOFS—JoserH Stowe 
SEABURY 

A very handsome volume has been gotten up under this 
title by Mr. Seabury,a Boston architect of considerable repu- 
tation who has given a good deal of time to the study of old 
houses and their restoration. In view of the ever increasing 
interest in the preservation of these old New England homes 
and the household antiquities found within them, Mr. Sea- 
bury’s book makes a wide and sympathetic appeal. Quite 
aside from the successful efforts which have been made to 
save these landmarks as monuments of history and models 
of early American architecture, steps have been taken toward 
recognition of their habitable possibilities, and it is with this 
phase of the subject that the present book deals. Examples 
are given from the countryside around Boston where this 
reconstructive tendency has created a variety of schemes. 
In every case, two views are shown—the first before and the 
other after alteration—in order to display contrast. This 
feature makes the handsome illustrations of intense interest, 
and Mr. Seabury’s notes aid greatly in identifying the vari- 
ous architectural motifs which have been used in the work 
of reconstruction. 





MODERN FARM BUILDINGS—ALFRED Hopkins 

The author of this extremely practical and up-to-date 
treatment of farm buildings has for some time been con- 
vinced of the delightful architectural possibilities of the 
farm barn—possibilities which have not been appreciated 
by the public at large. Mr. Hopkins’s book was therefore 
undertaken with the idea of setting forth these possibilities 
quite as much from the aesthetic as from the practical side. 
He has succeeded admirably and at the same time has main- 
tained an exceedingly practical viewpoint, which is the 
result of a thorough study of the situation and a conscien- 
tious effort to meet all the requirements of modern scientific 
farming and stock raising. This book is valuable not only 
to those who are about to erect new farm buildings, but also 
to owners of old farms who wish to remodel their buildings 
, along more modern and up-to-date lines. Price, $2.50. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


SAFETY and CONVENIENCE 


Put a Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 1774 
on each swinging garage door. Jt locks the 
door open and makes accidents impossible. 


Stanley 
Garage Hardware 
is absolutely reliable, sturdy, and perfectly 


adapted for its purpose. Specify Stanley 
Butts Hinges, Latches, Pulls and Bolts. 


Send for free booklet describing 
these essential products today. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New York New Britain, Conn., U. 5. A. Chicago 
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THE TEA-WAGON DE LUXE 


AN you imagine a mid-Victorian English 
novel without its curate and its tea-cart? 
No more can you hope to find a proper story 
of modern society without its very correct 
butler and his rubber-tired, electric tea-wagon 
strolling through its pages. But it is better 
in your house than in a book. 
The tea-wagon de luxe shown in the illus- 
tration is just an ordinary, mahogany finished 


























HOTEL MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103rd St. 
New York City 


ROOM WITH BATH $2.50up. No hotel more easily 
accessible. Express subway station at the door. 
SUPERB DINING ROOM SERVICE ala Carte at 
very moderate prices. CLUB BREAKFAST from 
45 cents up 


You’ll enjoy every moment 
at the Marseilles. 
Clifford A. Storm, Manager 
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BY PATHS IN COLLECTING 


A delightful guide for both the experienced 
and amateur collector in the quest of rare and 
unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed 
the century mark. Good reading also for all 
who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 
value and sentiment of “old things.” 

Price $2.50; Postage 16 Cents. 





We will send this book and a year’s sub- 
scription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for $4.00. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


This attractive and useful bit of furniture is about to 
assist in serving a light Sunday evening supper. 


affair, purchased at a furniture sale for $12.98. 
Its electrical equipment is achieved by simply 
screwing a receptacle or socket underneath 
the tray with a length of cord attached which 
may be connected to any convenient base- 
board outlet. By screwing what is known as 
a double-duty plug into this socket, it is pos- 
sible to use two electric appliances, as for 
instance, the tea-pot and toaster, at the same 
time. 

As pictured, this attractive and useful bit 
of furniture is about to assist in serving a light 
Sunday evening supper to the family and 
guests enjoying the last of a gorgeous sunset 
from their comfortable seats on the porch. 
The electric tea-pot is brewing tea which will 
later be poured over chopped ice in tall tum- 
blers and served with a slice of lemon and a 
little—a very little—powdered sugar. The 
chafing dish contains creamed chicken which 
will be served with thin bread-and-butter 
sandwiches. After this, someone will remove 
the tray with the dishes and appliances, take 
them to the kitchen and return with a delicious 
mousse, which will be served directly from the 
tea-wagon. 

But this tea-wagon works the year round 
and helps in many emergencies. In the winter 
when the family wants its tea before the fire- 
place, at the convalescent’s bedside, and for 
early luncheons and late breakfasts, it is a 
wonderful comfort and convenience, for it 
provides for all the cooking needed. 














? If you haven’t one 


Have You a Garden? 7°" nr rr, 


why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 

and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform 

cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE 

41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


















